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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tliis report, which has })een prepared for presentation 
1(' Parliamenl, is issued hy the Bureau of Public Informa- 
lion, Government of India, under the authority and with the 
general ap])roval of the Secretary of State for India; but 
it must not be understood that the approval either of the 
Secretary of State or of the Government of India extends to 
every particular expression of opinion. 

The repoi t has again been written in the abbreviated 
form adopted for the last three issues, the descriptive and 
explanatory passages which previously served to introduce 
the sub.iect matter having been curtailed or omitted. The 
chapter on the Provinces has again been left out in order to 
keep down the size of the volume; but full information is 
available in the provincial administration and departmental 
reports. 

It should be explained that though the report as a whole 
covers the financial year 1934-115, the chapter on Politics 
and Administration relates to the calendar year 1935. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Agriculture and Industry. 

As India is essentially an agricultural country, lier position Agricultur< 
and ])rogress in agricultural matters is oi vital im])ortaiice to her. 

Jt is ther-td'ore most satisfactory to find that, thanks mainly to the 
fostering ('are and exp(n*t gnidane(‘ of tin* lm])erial Council of 

AgrK'adtural Ju'.s(‘ai*eli, which owes its Ixdng to the Royal Commis- 
sion on a\gricnlt lire, the \(‘ar und(‘r re\i(‘w was one of steady if 
uiiost(‘n1a1ious ])rogrt‘ss in lliis spijere, despite continuing trade 

de])ression and tinam-ial stringency. Th<‘ advance made was not so 

much in tin* area undei' cultivation or in crop production (both ot 

whi('h indeed (le(*reas(‘d in c(‘rtain instances) as in investigation, 
r(\seaj*ch and working imdhods. As evidcuice of this we may mention 
that, a('('or(liiig to the rej)orts of provincial Agricultural Departments, 
tile production and distribution of seeds of higher ([nality again 
oeenpitMl a ])romin(*nt plaee in the ai'tivities of most provinces. This 
was the rt'sult of more intensive pr(»paganda as to the necessity for 
improved tillag(‘ and tin* use of manurt‘s to maintain the advantage 
gained trom the introduction of good-cpiality seeds. 

A( ('oi’ding to th(^ latt*st information available, the total area of Statistics. 
India as eonijuiP'd for ])ur])os(\s of agn<'ultural survey was’" 1.162 
million aeces, some! 66S millions of the^e being Britisli India. Land 
not availabl(‘ ior ('ultivalion, barren, uneultiirable or covered by 
water, i*oads and buildings, amounted to nearly Ido million acres, 
while slightly more than S!) million aerc's were under forest. Of the 
ieniaimh‘7’, cult arable waste (i.c , lands wdiich had never been 
ciiltiv at('d oi* had heen abandoned; a(‘Coimted for lodj- million acres 
and fallows for another o2^ million. The net area sowm with 
crops in British India in DlU-:!;") w'as nearly 227 million acres (about 
o million aej*es less than hi the previous year), of whmh 50^ million 
a(‘res were irrigated. If lands which carried more than one crop 
during the ^ ear are taken as separate areas, the total area sown was 
259 million acres, a decrease of 8 million acres from 1933-34. Food 

*Agricultural Statistics of India, 1933-34, Vol. I. 

tBritisli India Agricultural Statistics, 1934-35 (Provisional). 
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Some 

Provincial 

Problems. 


JSice. 


crops oecupicd 213 uiillion acres and other crops dGJ million acres. 
Food j^rains (i.t'., cereals and pulses) took up 201 million acres, or 
78 per cent oi' tlie sown area, and other I'ood crops (includinj^ suj^ar, 
spices, fruits and vegetables), 12 iiiillion acres or o per cent of the 
total. Of the iioii-food ei-ops, oilseeds occui>ied nearly 14^ million 
acres and fibre crops IT J million acres. 

In cei'tain areas, notably 8Ind, problems arising from in-igation 
are of major im])o]*tance 1o agriculture and local authorities are 
giving them the atteiition they deserve. J^rogress is necessarily 
slow, o^villg as much to the need for studying carerully such matters 
as the nature of the soil and the amount and level of sub-soil water, 
as to the dislike of change inhei*ent in the average IndiaJi villager. 
Cultivators in Sind, however, are gradually becoming accustomed 
to the now ('onditions of irrigation (u*eated by the Lloyd Ihirrage 
system. This aiiguns well for its idtimate and complete success. 

Of the parti<uilar j)robl(‘ms that faced individual provinces, 
mention ma\ be made of \wo aiusing from the Lihar eartiujuake of 
lh3-l. The first of these, Avhich was referred to in last year's i*eport, 
was the disposal of tin* extensive sugarcane crop hd't standing in the 
fields ow’ing to sev(*i*al large sugar factories in tin? ])rovinc(j lia\ing 
been put out of action by the (‘artlupiake. As last yeai *s r(‘port 
describ(*d 1h{‘ measiu'es adopted to solve this j)roblem, no further 
remarks arc* ealh^d for h<‘re 'fhe second i)roblem, also numtioned in 
last \ ear's rej)()r{, relat(‘d to the ri'genei’at ion of cultnated lands 
affe('t<Ml b;\' sand d(*])osits. Jji addition to the ch*aranc(‘ demonstra- 
tions mentioned last 3'ear, large quantities of sann [('rotolaria juncea) 
and dJuiincha {^<esbani<i aculeala) were purchased and distributed to 
eultivatiu’s, who weri^ instructed in the jiroper method of growing 
and idougliing in th(\se gre(*u manure crops. The r(‘sults wa‘re quite 
.sal is factory. 

Lice is the most important single croj) in India. The area under 
rice in 1934-35 was 82 million acres and the yield, 30,261,000 tons, or 
about one million a<‘res and half a million tons less than in the 
previous year. Kx])orts of rice and j)addy amounted to 1,607,000 
tons. As India })roper habitually consumes more rice than she 
])rodu('es, it was again necessary to draw on other countries for 
supi)lies. During l!t34-35 im])orts of rice and j)addy from Durma 
amounted to 1,978,000 tons and 222,000 tons respectively; and from 
foreign countries to 282,000 tons and 112,000 tons respectively. 
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Schemes of research on rice, financed by the Imperial Council of 
Agriciiltuj-al Jvesearch but administered by the local Departments of 
Aj^riculture, were in progress in all the important rice-growing 
provinces. In Iliirma, the chief of these, progress was sustained in 
tlie production and dissemination of new strains of paddy and a 
^I'eat deal of useful research and experimentation were carried out 
in connection with breeding in particular. Three pure strains of 
“ Dinata ” mentioned in former rejiorts are now being widely 
cultivated in Lower Burma and marketed succ(*ssfully in Euro])e 
and ('anada. in competition with American rices. This is an 
encouraging development and shows the impoi-tance of research. 
Critical tests of selected \arie1ies of rice were continued in 
Bengal and several foreign l\pes were introdiu^ed from JSpain, 
ilal\\ Amer-ica ami north India. In Bihar and f)rissa attempts 
t(» break the “ <iorman('y ” in the s(‘ed of se\eral varieties 
ol‘ padd\^ by m(*ans of eh(‘mi(*al treatment met ^^it}l some 
success. Another investigation of gj-eat practical valtie which lias 
])een in progress for tin* last t\M) years, rtz., iiiilucing certain varieties 
of paddv to grow under saiim* eondiMoiis by treating the s(‘ed Avilli 
minti1(‘ doses of common salt, gave delinit(‘ indications of siicc'css. 
^Methods to evolve a ‘ blast. ' resistant \ariety of rice were suc(‘essful 
in .Madras and two hybrid strains from tlie cross G. E. B. with 
s((ml>a lia\(’ pro\ed re.'sislant to iiiricularia disease and given 
OM'i' -0 [Hr {(lit increase in eompariNuu with the cfuitrul. In Assam, 
ci’i >s'.-j)rccdiim- woi'k was in exiensi\(‘ proiri'ess and six h\])ri(N, wliose 
yields ar(‘ distinctly su])t*rior to the local standard, were* being 
compai'cd on a statistical basis. Ju addition to ])lant-hreeding, 
cultural studies on the etVetd of spacing, variety and age at the time 
of t I'a nsplant ing wen* in hand. Work at the Xagina Biee Kcscareh 
station in the United Provinces made good progress. The station 
lurned out some very valuable early jiaddies and also a good late 
tyjK*, all of whicli are gaining marked popularity in the areas to 
W'hieh they are suited. 

During iy34-I{r) the area under wheat was 344 million acres Wheat, 
and the estimated production, 9,725,000 tons, compared with 36 
million acres and 9,424, 0(K)* tons in 1933-34. Decreases in area 

*ln this and other instances in which the figures in the prc3ent report do 
not agree witli those in previous ones, the cliaiiges are due to more accurate 
information having become available after tlie earlier reports were published. 

Ba 
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occurred principally in the Punjab (from 11,292,000 acres to 
10,483,000 acres) and the United Provinces (from 8,580,000 acres 
to 7,671,000 acres). In spite of the fall in area in the Punjab, the 
yield there increased by 245,000 tons. In the United Provinces the 
yield in 1934-35 ^vas practically the same as in the previous year 
despite the reduction in acrea^H‘. Details of the area under improved 
varieties of wheat were not available at the time of writing, but it is 
e\ ident Fi-oiii tlie reports of provincial l)ej)artments of Agriculture 
that there has been a steady im])THwement in tliis respect. In tlie 
Punjab, the establislied Punjab 8A lost its ]ire-eminence to a new 
species (i\ 518) and many thousands of acre', in the ])rovince inave 
already been s(mn with tli(‘ latter. Another new wlu^at ('t 591) 
[)roved ecpial in yieldint^ power to Punjab and is already beinji* 

grown on a commercial .scale in s«‘verul centres in tlie [)rovinct‘. 
Extensixe tests (.n s(‘\(M-al varieties oT wheat carri(Ml out in Sind 
shoved that under local (conditions Punjab 8 A is the heavi(\st yielder; 
but Pusa 11 1 .seems th(‘ most suitable ty})e for those conditions. 
It is decichally snpei-ior in (|uality to otl)er varieties and Inis 
proved moi*(‘ r(‘sislant to rust than the Sind and Punjab wheats. At 
Pusa’ and tin* botanj(‘al sub-.station at Kaiaial, the P'.stlng of hybrids 
produced by crossing soim* of tli(‘ old Pnsa wheats with tiic 
Australian “ Fed(‘ration ” variety was continued and new strains 
of considerable promise W(‘re obtaiiied. But the most important 
event of tlie year remains to be mentioned. The cereal rust research 
woT-k at Agra and Simla, which is tinaiu'ed by the Jm])(*rial (Vnincil 
of Agricultural Pesearch, reached a stage at wliich it Avas po.ssible 
to utilise the residts obtained tor the breeding ot rust -resistant 
wheats. A start Avith the jiroduction of such Avheats Avas made at 
Simla, Avhere .seh'cted par(*nts, knoAvn to be rust-resistant, Avere 
eros.sed. It is jirobable that the hill areas are the foci of infection, 
from which the disease rea<'hes the jilains, and that if these areas 
could be provided Avith rust-resisting wheats, the problem of rust- 
resistance in India Avould be largely soh^ed. 

Investigations on barhw Avere commenced at Pusa .some years 
ago and have also been carried out more recently in Biliar and the 
Punjab. During tlie year under revicAV, reports on the malting and 
brewing tests and valuations of the expi^rimental barleys shipped to 
England in 1933-34 from Pusa, Sabour, Cawnpore and Lyallpur 
were recei\"ed from the Institute of Brewing, London. Several of the 
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Bihar l)arJoys were reported to be really promising. With one 
exeej)1ioii, the ten United Brovinees barJeyii sent proved to be of very 
good (pifdit \ , malting easily and brewing well. They are said to 
iiav(; good j)rospee1s in the English market. Althougli the six samples 
troni Lyallj)ur did not com])are favoura})ly with the other Indian 
!)ai-Ie\’s in apjx^ai-aiK'e, they w(*i-e found to constitute good malting 
and l)j*(*wiiig maPu-ial. Ihirther tests are being made on samples 
from the llkt-l-or) erop in order to determine which tyjies should be 
seh*et(*(l for dislrij)Ulion. 

Tlies(^ food grains (-over about 42 million acres and are valuable Pulses, 
a-, lU'oviding a supi»l\ (4' nilrogtm for tlie soil and thus keeping it 
fertile. Giam {Cicn' am Innini ) and arhnr (Cajanus Indicu^i) are 
the two most important; but 7/rn/, niung, leutils and I'isliavi are only 
sligiill\ less .>(>. Bescmrcli on gram lias been in progress at Pusa for 
man\ \ ears and the results are being used to improve output. In 
the Central Pi'oviiieer^ investigations into tin* ])r()du(*tion of Avilt- 
j’esistiiig forms iiK't with a large measure of success and (Uie variety 
of hig*!! yi<‘lding p<'Wer and rcNistmice vas released for distribution. 

The j»rim*i])al millets, viz., juar, bajra and raf/i, ocnnipied Millets, 
million ac!‘(*s in British India during the year under review. In 
IVladras, further pr(»gress was made in the isolation of new strains of 
Sorg’lium ; while vagi {KJ(nsin( coracava } aiul A'orn/ \S<f(ina ifalica) 
were both the su])j( (d of (*ontinued in ve.stigaiion. In Bombay, tiie 
jaar (Soi-gluini i cr*)]) recei\<‘d considerable attention especially wdth 
regard to walin' reijuirciiKUit s in connection with dry-fanning schemes. 

A considi'rabh' amount of iinpro\eil juar seed Avas distributed in the 
Pr('sid(nie\ dui'ing tlie year. Several of the milhds, iiieiuding jinir, 
are attai-ked by striga, a green seini-para'-ite belonging to the 
Scrogh ulariacme, and the lift* history of this i>est i^ being studied 
wdtli a \ iew to iiitrodiK'ing control m(*a'-ures. In tlie Central 
B]'o\ i net'N. til'* ait'.i liiidt'r Jtijpi'ov.'d t\ pe^ of jiuiz wais about loO.DOO 
acres 

\;'nn (d India’s agricull ui'al activiiie-, lia\e niadi* greater strides Sugarcane, 
in ret'ent a ears than sugarcane groAving (Avith its alli(‘d industry of 
stigai* mauufael urt'C 1 tevelo]mient bas bt*en ra])ld, e\en remarkable, 
and is dut* ]iartly to the rai-Nitig of the imtiort duty on sugar in 1041 
and jiartly to tin* Sugar IndustrA t' l^rotoctionl Act, ll»42, but mainly 
to th(* supt'i'ior vari(*1i(*s of cane bred at ('^oiinbatore, Avhiidi have been 
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introduced increasingly into the cane-growing provinces of northern 
India. Tlie actual extent of the advance can best be gauged from the 
folkn^ing figures. The total area umler sugarcane rose from some 
12^ million acu'es in to nearly 3 million acres in 1931-32, 

3.3 nullion acres in 1933-31 and 3.47 million acres in 1934-35, tlie 
acreage uncler ijn]irovod crops in the year last meiilioned being 
2.45 millions or 71 r ernf of the whole, as against 69 ))cr cent in 
1933-3-1, 50 ‘per cent in 1932-33 and 39 prr cent in 1931-32. The 
outturn of {/i{r (raA^ sugar) increased from 3, ‘)70, ()()() tons in 1931-32 
to 5, 109, 000 tons (estimat(‘dj in 1934-35. Sugar prodiu'.ed dij-eci 
from cane in modern fac tories ttlie number of wliicdi rose from 30 in 
1929-30 to 130 in 1934-3>5j amounted to 57S,0()0 tons (estimated) 
in 1934-35 or over three times tfle quantity (158,581 tons) so ])rodueiHl 
in 1931-32. In addition, some 40,000 tons of sugar Avere retined from 
gur. Tncluding JcJiaadsari sugar, Avhicli amounted to 150.000 Ions, 
the total yieUi for the year under revicAv Avas estimated at 708,000 
tojis or 289.880 tons more than in Util -32. ( 'oncurrcmtly Avith 

this jucrc^ase in iiome j)roduetion there has been a st(*ady (h‘cline in 
im])orts. 

Allot liej* st(*]) in the fostering of the sugarcane indn-st ry Avas 
taken in Api*il 19.34 Avith the passing of tiie Sugareaiu' Aet. The 
scope of tliis measuiH^ Avas exjilnined in last year’s re]>ort Ivec'ognis- 
ing thf‘ n(‘ed foi* Ixdter organisation of Iho eaiu» suppl\', the* (loAxuni- 
ment of Indi^i liaAc. as statexi last ycxii-, iimhM'laken to set aside 
annually a sum (Xjiud to anna /x/* cavI. of the sugar Avliieh jiays 

excuse*, for distribution to sugaream^-irrowi ng ])!'Ovi lu'cs. 33iis money 
is to he spt*nl on ac('(‘pted sehenn*s for the supply of eaiu', sev* i*al of 
which }ia\'e already bc^en ap]n*oA'ed by tin* Government of India. 

T}h‘ cane eroji in the rnited ProA'incevs, wliicli is one of the 
most important lo^aii money erojis, Avas distinctly Aunuabh* lioth in 
yield and in quality during Hie y<»ar iindcu' r(»\'i<‘Av. On tin* Avhole 
the season Avas bad and tlie climax Avas reached in January 1935. 
Avheii a particularly scA^erc cold AAaA^e sAvejit the prnxince and cm used 
a good deal of damage to cane. But with a view to maintaining a 
high yielding crop of good quality, the local Department of 
Agriculture carried out intensive projiaganda on improved methods 
of cultivation in the area.s serx^ed by tube Avells and a higher 
standard of cane AA\as thus secured by the ordinary cidtix^ator. A 
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j^reat doal of rcsoaroli work on suj?aivane was also done during 
tlie year u!id(n- I'eporl. At Coimbatore, the principal centre of 
research in breedinj^, thc^ (diici* devel(»]miciit was tin* commcnce- 
moiit of c>toi{)gicaI iiivesti<^ations on siij^arcane, several wild 
species of sarchitritm and ihe sii^ar<'an(‘-sor‘zhinu hybi*ids. TJiis 
work is financed ])y Ihe lni])fM'ial (’oiincil of Ap:ricultnral Research 
and has already \i(‘jdfMl ijitei-esiijij^ results. Researches into Tii(‘ 

“ mosaic " <lis(‘as(* of siiuarcarie. also financed })y tln^ Imjjerial 
('oiineil of A<ii*icultural ld\seareh. wen* eontinu(‘d in tin* ^Nlxcolo^rical 
]ad»oratoi-y at Ibisa Tlie dominant ]n*ol)lem in sni^arcane during 
1h(* la'^t two yeai-> has ))e(ui the steadily increasing damage caused 
l)\' inject p<‘sts. in the year urnhu* i*eview. t}]e los> due to pyi'illa 
and to])-boi*er in tlie \\(*steru distriet.s (*f the Ignited Provinces was 
very h(\avy. This iirolihun engair(*d the attention of the Iin])erial 
Council of Agi'ieultural R(*search, which made a grant for a siiecial 
invest ii:*at ion on l>(\st.s and tlx* m(‘thods of eomhating them; 

and work w’as (*omim‘n(*ed at the Im})erial Tnstitnte of Aerieultural 
R<‘s(‘areh. Csefu! researcdi work. thiane(»d by the lni}>erial (.'ouneil 
of Aurif'ult ural l\e's(\ir(*h, was atrain (*arried out in tlie stations at 
Nliahjalianpnr. ^Muzaffarnagar, ]Mushari I'Pihar and Orissa^ and 
Padi'gaon ( Jlomhayj. 

Of crops other than food crops, cotton is liy far the insist Cotton, 
irnyiortant. Tliis eri'p oeeupiiul million acres in ibfld-Go, 

eom])ared with 1*4. 14 million at-n's in pi4d-44. The ai‘(‘a under 
cotton lia*- tlui.s been p]'aeti(‘all;\' ('onsiant for the la^t three years. 
ProdiK'tion was (*stiniati*d at i.sOT.dOO hales in 11)44-115. as against 
o.ObS.OIK) hales in P)4>:C:)4. The world’s mill eonsum]'>tion of Indian 
<*o1ton rt)se to 5,5!Mi 000 hah's. an iueiM*ase of a million bales over the 
104>:;-44 <onsumption. These figures do not include eoiisuni] »1 ion in 
liei‘man\', wdiieli is usual 1\' about 200.000 bah\s. 

The Indian <V*ntral Cotton Committee completed another year 
of Useful w’ork and steady progress. Iks efforts were directed 
e]ii(*fiy to the replacement of s]iort-sta]^le (*ottons by long or medium 
slajile strains and to tbe protection of areas growung sujierior cotton 
from tbe importation of inferior varieties for purposes of adultera- 
tion or substitution. The Committee also took steps to secure the 
elimination. In lo(*al legislation of two varieties of inferior 
cotton, namely, G arrow Hill in the Central F’rovin(*es and Berar and 
Go(jhari in the Sural tract, wdiich constituted a menace to the 
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siijierioi* varieties an establislied reputation j^rown in these areas. 

In the (-ase of (rOf/Jiari\ legislation on the lines reeoinineiuletl by the 
(Joniinittee was passed by the Bombay BeLrislative CV)imcil. Thou^li 
the advantages of regulated coiioii markets are ^jretierally reeog*nised 
all ov(n* Jndia, j)royress in the establishment of suidi inaJ‘k(ds lias not 
been as i-apid as mi^ht have beem (‘Xjx^eted. So far (nily ,*> marlcets, 
one eaeh at Ohulia, Amalner and Bail Jlon^al, hav(‘ been notified under 
th(^ Boinhay ('otton IMarkets Aet. But thej-e ai)])ears to he some 
fhnnand for similar markets at IMaleeraon, Baramati and Dharwar; 
while in Sui*at, I*>roa<di and Bijapur tin* (|U(‘stion ot* opeminjj^' sueh 
mark(ds \^a> rixx-i vine* fi-t^^h atleiition. Tli(‘ (knnmiltee (‘ontinned 
to tak<* keen inteiv'st in I’esearch, }>art i<*u]arly the invest ijj^at ion of 
certain sj^eeific cotton problems of e(*onomie im])ortanee and the 
extension and marketing of improved ty])es of cotton, and made 
P‘i*ants in f urt hei-ance of these obj<*cts. ''I'Ih* work at the Ttxdinolopcieal 
'Lahoratoi -3 at ^Matini^a increased so much that it be('ame nc‘c(‘ssary 
to instal more mncliines and t<‘stin<r ai>paratus and to st renjrl lum the 
staff. This is distinct encoiira<^in^. An im estiijral ion of c<^>nsider- 
able importance undm'taken during* the year consisted in ascortainiii" 
the effect of storacre of cottons in ofien ])]'nths and in sheds at 
Karachi. The results showed that cotton stored in the ^fliole yards 
definit(‘l\ sidfered hotli in <^rade ami s]>inninir quality. Tin* Indore 
nnstitute of Plant Tndnsiry, A\hich is th<‘ centre* of research for the 
black cottojL schls area of the Malwa })lat<*au in Centi*al India, made 
excc'ibnit all-rouml proiirress, jiartiendarlx’ in the dist rihni ion of drs? 
cottons (A/a/r/ 1 and A/(r/r'i wliicli are sipierior in yield, friiininGT 
percentatre and sjeinnin^ ])crfoi*mance to the local vai’iely. 
Poiispiciions advaiic(* was likewise* r(‘,trjst(*r(‘d in tlie mannfatd ure of 
^ ('onifiost ’ fi'om canc Irtish during tlu* dry A\e*atlu‘r, and fi*om 
molas.'»(‘S. Not the* least important as})(*c1 of tlie* ac1ivi1i(‘S of th(i 
Jnsliinte* was its preqea^randa and extension woi*k in the* (k*ntral 
India States. Tin* Publicity Branedi of the Indian Central OotPm 
Committee ajrain did exeelhmt Avork. Tlie intimate co-o]ieration 
maintained lietween tlie Committee <^)n the* one hand and provincial 
Departments eif A^rriendtiirc on the other, Avas AAudened and 
deejiened, thus openinir the Avay to further advance. The most 
ontstandin<r fe^ature of the year’s activities Avas the speenal eampaij^n 
conducted in the United ProAunces, at the invitation of the local 
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(jovernraent, for tlie exteii.siori of meaKures to control the pink V)oll- 
wonii 1 ) 6 , si, whicli in one year caiused a loss of ne<irly 2i crores of 
ru])(*es to |]i(^ 'Cotton crop in the jirovince. Nota])le in the statistical 
splu*r(i was the Oommittee's scheme for the improvement of cotton 
forecasts of the Bombay i^residency, Avhich ])r()U^lit to light several 
sources of error in the compilation of t}i(‘se forecasts. 

1)1 ]!)‘j4-3r) the aiva uiKl(‘r jiite was L947,000 acres and the Jute, 
production, 6,872,000 bales. Th(‘ latter is approximately half that 
of the boom years between 1926 and 19‘n. The reduction in acreage 
may he attrihiiled partly to the intensive campaign for the restriction 
of the ar(‘a nii(i(*r jute and ])artly to the unfavourable weather 
conditions at sowing time. lUit cultivators did not siiiTer to any 
great extinil. Much was done, botli oflicially and otherwise, to help 
1h(‘iii to introdm-e substitute (-rops in the areas released by jute. 

During the year tindiu* i*evie\\ a cai'efid eom])arison was tnade of the 
quality of the typ(*s of jute jirodiiced by the De])artment of Agri- 
culture, r*''uga], and that of the local .strains. As a result, the 
variety D. lot, which has been distrihtited by the Department of 
Agi’i<'ulture for tli<^ last ten \ ears, was placed first and is considei'ed 
e(jual in (piality to F<niduK\ which has always liceii liohl to produce 
the liin‘st lilire on tlic market. D. tod has tlie furtlier advantage of 
heing much Insi' icr in yield than Ftindul. Exports of jute in 1934-35 
totalled 752 000 tons---a (juaiitity ju-actically equal to that of the 
previous year. Th(‘ exports of manufactured jute were valued at 
its. 21,47 lakhs, Avhich again sliows only a small divergence ( Ks. 10 
lakhs) fi-om tlc' ]))'e\'i<)Us year's figun*. 

Kxpm’ts of siinn heni]) during 19:>4-3o amounted to 437.000 ewt Hemp. 
f)r tIkOOO (*wt. )mo*(' tliaii in tln^ ju-evious year. Ivesoarcdi on this 
cro]i is jirogressiiig in the Tiiited Pi'oviiices and the Central 
Provinces and at Ihisa 

The am’cagf' under tobacco in 1934-35 was estimated at 1.35 Tobacco, 
millions and tin* ])i*oduction at 1.503 million Ihs. In both resjiecls, 
tin" po^ilmn \\;js helO-r than in the ])re\ i<ins ycai*. hut exports fell 
to 27 1 million Ihs., if., by 2 (> million L])s , tlie quantity expoi-ted to 
the nnit(*d Kingdom (9.3 million lbs.) being 4 million lbs. less tlian 
in 1933-31. The jiroduetion of tlue-eured tobacco suitable for 
cigarettes continue)! to b(* tlie most inpmrtant asp(‘ct of tlie tirade in 
India. An organised scheme of resea reh in all tlie provinces is 
being set up by the Imperial (Tmneil of Agricultural Kesearcli witli 
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the objeet of iinproviii<? further the quality of the ci^^arette leaf 
produced in the country and a central tobacco researcli station 
under tlie control of the Imperial Institute of Aj?riculi\fral Research 
is to be established in the (juntiir district, in wliicdi this industry has 
been most siiec'cssfiil. Reseandi on the problems of cigarette tobaceo 
has been in ])ro»:ress at Piisa since 1925 and in more recent years the 
Bombay Department of Agriculture has taken up the subject at its 
tobacco station at Nadiad. 

The total area under the chief oilseeds ("rouiidnuts, linseed, 
ra])e, mustard, se.samum and Ccistor) ^vas 21.1 million acres — a fall of 
1.2 million ac-res fi’om the ])r(‘vions year. The esiimated yi(‘ld loo 
(d,()95,000 toijs) ^vas considerably less than that (o.l) million tons) 
of 19o2-o4. If areas occupied by cocoanuts and the minor oilseeds 
are included, the total oilseed acreage in 19ol-35 amounts to about 
24.3 millions. (Troundnuts continued to form an important and 
(‘X})andiiin (‘i*(»p in .Madras, Ihmibay, tlu^ Deniral l^rovinc(\s and in 
the States of ]Iyderaba<l and i\Iysore. Tlie prices of Groundnuts 
shoW('d a mai’ked U])\vard trend duriiiG 1931-35, the hi^du'st level 
1('uclif\l ])einG Its. 41-8-0 per candy in January 1935. Kx])orls of 
^n'ouinhiiit oil amounted to 275,000 Gallons, a very considerabli; fall 
from tli(‘ 710. 000 Gallons of the previous year. 

Further ])roGrcss was made with the ^enetical survey of the 
suGai'cane soils of tlu' l>(»mbay D(‘ccan and the ric(' soils of tlu^ (Vuili’.d 
IT-oviiU'cs; while the IrriGation Ites(‘arcli Laboridorv in the Punjab 
co]]tinued its work (ui the re(;lamation of alkali soils. Tho workimj: 
of the Floyd fSnkkni’) Bari-aG(‘ (‘aiials has shown ct)m'lusiv(*ly tliMl 
tlie major j)robleujs to he dealt wdth in thi‘ I>a!*i*aGe areas relate to 
soil manaGcment niuhu- ('ojiditions of pfU’cnnial irriGation. A s(dieine 
for the more iiitensive invest iGation of this (piestion is before the 
Inijuudal Foum'il of AGrieultural Reseaivh. Df the soil ])roh]ems in 
Sind, the reclamation of alkalj lands is one of the most im])oriant, 
and ex])(M*im(‘nts imiicate that its solution lies in a combination of 
mechanical and aGronomic methods. Invest iprations on the use of 
fertilisers with important crops ^vere in ))roGress in all j)rovinces, 
and experience has shown tliat artificial fertilisers are definitely 
benefieial to certain croj)s. such as paddy and suGareane. Extensive 
exf)eriments w^ere proceediriG in the United Provinces, at Pusa and 
in other places with the object of discoverin" the best inanurial 
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treatment for sugarcane. It has been established in the United 
Provinces that molasses can be used as manure with advantage, 
provided it is ai^j)lied two to four months before sowing. This 
suggests a profitable method by winch sugar<tane factories can dis]>ose 
of their molasses. The increasing use of artificial fertilisers in 
India has brought to light th(^ necessity for legislation to i)rotect 
cultivators from the supi)ly of fertilisers of inferior quality. This 
matter (*ngaging the attention of (jovernment. 

If the Indian cultivator is to g(‘t the best return from his fields 
and c.'( ])>\ it i^ t\sscutial that he should abandon his antiipiated 
met bods and follow modern jiractiee. Tliere is no better way of 
inducing him to do so than to sliow him the results of ap})lying ux)-to- 
dat(‘ iuiowlcdii(‘ and inethods, for ‘'seeing is belJeving < )n this 
<i(*(*oiinT. dcinonstral ion and proj)ag^anda form a most im])ortant part 
of tlie fniietions of pi*ovin(dal r)(q)artments of Agriculture. Broadly 
speak iuii’. this vork (consists in tlu‘ introduction of ik‘w seeds, tlie 
<b •uiouvt imI joii (>i‘ improv(‘d nuUhods and implements, the control of 
pc'sl', ami diseasi‘s and the bolding of shows and exhibitions. The 
r(‘sulN of ibis ('am|)aimi liavt* ])e(*n most gratifying. Tlu^ yt^ar undei- 
review sa^v a marked increase in the nmiiber of demonstration farms 
and plot^, nsi* of good-(iuality seeds and ])iirehase of better implements 
in almost every ])roviiiee. In the Central Provinees in partieular, 
tlu^ di^'l ribiit ion of improv(Ml steeds assumed \ery large pro]K)rtions, 
Ixune* as miieli as -IdO.OOO luaunds of wdusit. ri(‘(*. ('OTtoii. j(((U\ ground- 
nut and /// An iiino\ation was the eiM‘cTion of (‘\hibition cases at 
railway staiivUis ami l)istri«‘t OtTiem-s’ Insubpiarters in the United 
Jb*(,vin('(‘s. This foi'ined a ns«d*iil imdliod of propaganda and resulted 
in a 11 umber of en(|uii’ies and requests for assistanee. Si>eeial funds 
wei’e ]>rovided in Siiul for the (hwelo]>nient of agrieultural pr(>]iaganda 
and tlu^ distri('t staffs wero ('onsiderably enlarg(\] and spivdally 
trained for this ])urj)()se. Six auxiliary demonstration farms have 
been staid e<l in tlie Barrage area. Their intluenee w^as manifested 
in tli(‘ aulomati(* adopt i(>n of improved methods of eultivation by 
neighbouring zon) ndars. All this slunvs that nuieli is to be lioped 
for from sn.st aim'd and ])ersis(ent effort in propaganda. 

An event of prime importance to India’s future as a producing 
country, and therefore to tlie welfare of her rural population also, 
was the big forward step in the matter of agricultural marketing 
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taken during the A ^ar under review. Such arrangements as existed 
foi-nierJy for the sale of agrieiiltural produee Avere largely ineffective 
and result(*d in hotli waste of coJiimodities and loss to the grower. 
The lioyal C'orn mission on Agriculture in India and the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee drcAv attention to these defects and 
suggest(*d nn^asures for their I'emoA’al. The former recommended 
market surveys and the appointment of exjx'rt marketing officers in 
tJm ]>roAdnees. Tlie latter pointed out the need for sonu* ctmtral 
agency t.(^ advise ])]‘OAdncial organisations and assist in co-ordinating 
provincial actiAuties, parlimdarly in the case of agricultural ])roduce 
intended for ex])ort, and lecomimnided that this task sliould be 

umhn-lakt'ii 1)\ the lmj)eriai Council of Agricidtiiral lh‘s(‘ai‘(‘h. 
Little, hoAve\er, could actually he done owing to tln^ financial 
stringency tliat supej-vcuK'd. But, by tlu^ beginning of lh34, the 
position liad impro\ed siiffieiently to enabl(^ the question to be 

discnss(‘d at tin* proviinda! Economie C(>ufei'(*n('(‘ in April of tliat 
year. The Conference Avas of oi)iiiiou that of all practicable 

measures for improving (*eoiiomi<* conditions, intcmsive development 
of marketing facilities for agricultural iiroduds (both lU'ops and 
livesto(‘k ) otlm-ed tlie Ix'st prospecds of substantial iMdurn. The 
GoA'crnment of India decided that the rei'ommendatioiis of the 
ConfiuauK'e slioidd lie given (dfect to immediat(‘lA' in accordaiux' Avith 
a sclj(‘m(‘ ])rcpared by the Marketing Expert AdAJscu' to the 
Imjjorial ('oiiiadj \»f Airiucult Ural K’c^card! l>i*oadly sp(*aldng, th(^ 
scluMiie ])rovidcs foi* a central marheliiiu* statf to fii*a] Avith the 

j)Iaimiiiu. ddrcM'iioii «md inC’rpi'at at ion (jf maididing surveys, 
suj )pIcuK‘iit(sl hy j u-ovineijd marked ing statfs cnurcriuxl mainly A\ith 
the local asjx'ets of markriing. A strong ceudral organisat iein con- 
sisliiig* of the* .\gf*icu 1 1 lira I ^Mai'ke'ting Ad\i^<‘r, d Seidor ]\Iark(ding 
Officers, 8 ^larloMiiig Officer, and LJ As^i^iant I\lark(‘ling Ofticers, 
has hem- e-rf’clfd In adidtjoTg therf‘ 47 M n'ketiiig ( ffficers in 

tlu^ British ])ro\im'(*s and inimn- administrations and ‘UJ in tin* Indian 
!< :> {)olh oh*;, sing and sianifh'ant that many of tlu' States 
off‘*r*(‘d, on tlunr oAvn initial ivc. to appoim loe-al officers to co-operate 
lAudh the central marketing staff. The* (h)vernment <d' India also 
aere*ed to make a inaint of l»s 2 lakhs }t>r raDiviH for n years for 
expenditure hy hxad (lovernmenfs on the nnclcns of jiroAnhicial 
marketing staffs. The work to he undertaken falls into threci main 
diAisions, riz., investigation, development, and grade standards. 
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Certain general qnestioas are also included within the scope of 
investigatioji, regulated markets, marketing organisation and the 
problems of transportation, storage and preservation. Detailed 
programmes of tiie work to be done under each head have been 
prepared and substantial benefits are expected to accrue from them. 
A conference between the central marketing staft* and the Senior 
Markf‘ting Offieei’s of tie* pr()\ine(^s and x^tates was lield at Delhi in 
March 1935 to arrangf* a common j)rogramn)e of actual work. It 
Ava.s decid(‘d to comj)}ete, in the first 3 'ear, survey work on wheat, 
rice, linseed, groundmits, toba<*eo, fruits, milk, eggs, livestock, and 
hides and skins and 1o deal witii oilier iirodiuds lalm*. Soon after 
tie c()nf(‘]'(‘ne»*, a si art was made in all the proviiu'cs and most of the 
States witii mai*k(Uing surve 3 ’s on the lines agreed upon. 

Ttie j)osi-graduate classes at the Imperial Institute of Agri- 
cultural Uesearcli wen^ continued during the 3 ear under review in 
spite of tli(‘ dislocation caused 1)3' the earthquake of Jauuar 3 ' 1934. 
Thir1(‘(*n new sliuienls were admitted and ten students left after 
completing the full Dvo-year eourse. Since the commencement of 
these eours(‘s in 11123, 77 stiiden1j> have been admitted and 4S have 
completed their training. Of the latter about ^7 per cent are 
eni])loyed in Coveriimeni Agrh'ullural Departments oi* under schemes 
of research liiiaiieed by the Imjxndal Council of xVgricultural Research. 
The post-graduate training at Pusa is therefore filling a real need. 
A s])e('ial short course in tt)baeeo culture and flue-curing of tobacco 
w'as field during the y(*ar and was attended b 3 ^ 10 students. The 
liurma Agricultural Oollege again nmiained closed throughout the 
y(‘ar, hut two farm schools attended 1 ) 3 ' 22 students W'cre maintained. 
The remaining }>rovincial agricnllural colleges and schools continued 
to do useful w’oj'is. Tlu' school at BuIaiuLshahr in the United 
Provinces served also as a training centre for 60 village school 
teachers and 22 cane-su])ervisors and had 60 men under train- 
ing for the rural (leveh)])ment scheme recently sanctioned by the 
local Government. At the I’oona Agricultural College, 85 students 
w'cre admitted during the 3 'ear under review' — an increase of nearly 
50 per cent on the number admitted in the previous year. Sugar 
factories in the Deccan appreciate the good work of agricultural 
graduates and as man 3 " as 45 graduates of the Poona College are 
employed in them. A feature of the year’s work in several colleges 
was the short courses on special subjects, e.g,, fruit-cidture, land 
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devolopiiieiit niid irrigation larmiiig in tlie ISoiitli Central Division of 
the Bombay B residency and farm management in the Madras 
Presidency. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Kesearch, the constitution 
and functions ot‘ which have been explained in ])revious reports, 
again did a very useful year's uork. dTu* gi*ants for agricultural 
research made to it b\ the Government of India amounted to 
l\s. 8, lb, 1)00 and a further sum of Ihs. 1, lb, 000 was allotted for the 
establishment of a CTuitral Daily Institute. In addition to tinanciug 
many schemes of research in the provinces and States, the t'ouncil 
continued to [umvide for r(‘s<‘are}i, under its direct control, on sugar 
technology and the biologv of the desert locust. It also mainiained a 
statistical, or to be more ])recise, a bioimdrical, section wJiicli lias been 
of gr(;at assistaiu'e in the designing of agricultural experiments all over 
India. The Council renewed its grants to the Kama! Botanical and 
Sugarcane stations of the lm])erial Department of Agriculture and 
to llie agricuiuiral meteorology bramdi of tlie hidiaii .MiUeoroloeii^-jd 
Department. During tin- year under review, a scheme for potato 
researeli in northern India anus started and eo-o})erati\ e expei'inients 
at stations in the liills \Nere earried ont with the olijeel of determin- 
ing tlie best hx'ation for a potato-breeding station. Tiie results 
indicate tliat ('liaubattia and *Simla oiler the most desij*abie sites. 
A start in tiu‘ study of jiotato-breeding was made in Simla. (Amsi- 
dcralile ])rogress took place in the diy-f arming schemes of investiga- 
tion tinanced by the ('ouncil in .AJadras, Bombay and li\d(‘rabad. 
'^rh(‘ object (d' ibis gronj) of investigations is to (h'visc improved 
methods of soil management and to breed and introduce drouglit- 
resistant strains of important croiis in order that eroj) production 
in regions of scanty and precarious rainfall may be less of a gamble 
than at ])resent. The value of these (experiments to a country which 
contains large tracts of dry and ill-watered land is scelf-evident. 
The sec(jnd year of the empiiry into the cost of production of croi^ 
in the x^rincipal sugarcane and cotton -grow'ing areas financed jointly 
by the Imperial (k^uncil of Agricultural Ittvsearch and the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee wa.s compleUed. The corrected data for 
the first year are now being received and compiled and these, together 
with the result of the second year's working, will be put before the 
next meeting of the Joint Committee. The schemes of research on 
tobacco and sugarcane financed by the Imperial Council of Agri- 
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(jultural Kesearcli have been alluded to in earlier [)aragrar)lis, but 
nieiitioii iiuist he made here of the faet that tlie Sugar Committee 
approved the starling of a Jiureau of Sugar Standards under the 
Sugai- 'reehnoiogist, whose ser\ iees were in demand for a variety of 
])ur])os<‘>.. Th(‘ Imperial ('ouiieil of xVgrieultural Ueseareh also met 
the cost oT on(‘ delegate fro?a Iiulia to the third International Soil 
SeieiK'e Congn‘s.s, wiiieh was held in Oxford in July-August 1935 
and attended by ten researeh workers from India. The Counnl 
eontinued to publish the bi-monlhlies “ Agriculture and Livestock 
in India ” and “ Indian dournal ot Agricultural Science and the 
quarterly “ Indian flournal of Veterinary Science and Animal 
Husbandry Three scientific monographs and certain other papers 
wer(‘ also is,sued during the year. 

^lention was made last year of the de.structioii of the central Imperial 
res(‘areh Ld)OJ-atory at Piisa and the decision to rebuild it in Delhi, ^^^^tituteof 
Jt \\a.«!. also stat(‘d that work had been commenced on the new site. Rcsoarcli. 
During tie* \ear under roNiew considerable progress \\as made towaiuL 
the eompletioii of the nev building. It is .situated about four miles 
fi om tht‘ Secretariat, in New D(‘ihi and it is lioptal tliat it ^^iU be 
eom[)l(‘te short 1\. Work cm the agricultural land ht‘re was commenced 
in fliiiie llt^u and a rough ia\ -out of tlie fields ^^as to have been 
tinislied b>' April 1937. 

During the year under review rinderpest, as usual, claimed Veterinary 

most ol* the attend ioji oi* those engageel in veterinarv re.seai’eh. The Activities. 

... ' Research, 

pvjsitioii acliieved in the control of this disease, as ex])lained in 

pre\ioiis repoi*ts, ’was fully maintained. In fact, given the necessary 

staff in tlu' j)rovinces aJid States, rinderjjest eould bt‘ brought undei* 

control in India at comparatively small cost to public funds. Two 

types of goat virus are now in use, one made from the animars 

biood and the other from it« tissues. Althougli the latter has the 

advantage of longer viability and consequently a greater radius of 

application, some i)rovinces still prefer tlie simpler blood virus. The 

])eriod of viability, even of the tissue virus, is still not as long as could 

be desired under hot-weather conditions in the iilains; but some 

provinces situated at a distance from Muktesar have overcome this 

difficulty by setting u}) their own virus-producing stations. Two 

important points established as a result of recent work with these 

jirodiKds in the field are that goat virus, in spite of being a live 
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product, can be used with safety in the face of actual outbreaks of 
rinderpest and that the immunity conferred by this attenuated virus 
extends to as much as 20 months. These facts indicate that goat- 
virus inoculation is to be preferred to the serum-alone method of 
conlroUiug riiulcr])est. It is cerlainly signilicant that in Madras, 
wlicre the latter method was discarded several years ago, a consider- 
able fall in the incidence of rinderi)est occurred during the year 
under review. Iteports from the provinces, particularly tlie l^unjab, 
the United Ih-ovinces and I^ombay, again indicated tliat tin; ravages 
of <'on uie loiL". ahorlion among horst’s, ('att](^ and goals result in serious 
econotnic loss to the country. It is clear that a special research staff 
is required to investigate the etiological factors at work and to suggest 
im])r()\od inetho<is of (*t»iitroL A step in this ilirt^ction was taivtni by 
tlu‘ Kesearch Institute. Aliiktesar, wliich iniliattnl an invest igatioii into 
(‘(|nin(‘ aborrioii at a liorse-hreeding stud in the l^nnjah. The r(q)orts 
received so fai- indicate that, as a result of the measures adoi)ted on 
lie* advice' ol‘ tin* Institute, the dist'ase is m)W well undei* conU*ol. 
'Ihihtuvu losis and •Io{nu‘'» disease*, vhi('h are oft(*n 1r<*a1(‘il lojictinn* 
as both ai'e (miisetl by acid-fast organisms, appear to be definitely 
on the iiK-re'ase. A sui xey of some herds carried out t)y the Disease 
lin estigatioii ( )fii('er, Kombaj% resulted in a number of positive 
reactions being obtained by means of the tuberculin test. The 
eep'iMK* diseases of st?*ang]es and inllneiiza also re(H*iv(*d a good deal 
of attenlion during the .Near. Th(‘y constitute a sc'rions nicna(‘e to 
the Iu>i\>(‘-breeding industry and the mounted })ortion of tiie Army 
alike, and witli a vioNv to bringing them undm* better (*ontrol, the 
Mulvte.sa!* Instil ute collaborated witli tlie military authorities in a 
seri(*s of in \ estigations. is another disease to wliitdi much 

attejition Nvas deN'oted. it is dm* to infeed ion with a protozoan 
parasite, similar to the; trypanosome causing sleeping sickness in 
Hian, and usuall}^ occurs in horses; but a fatal form of surra with 
very different symptoms is also found in cattle in this country. 
Tin* iMiiktesar Institute iiit(*nsi fi(;d its activities in connc'ction with 
this disease, the main ob.icct being to identify the ])arasite in cattle, 
and if it proves to be Tr. evansi^ the fatal equine parasite, to determine 
the conditions necessary to convert a normally innocuous parasite 
into a virulent one. Reports of the other contagious diseases of cattle 
{viz., hacunorrhagic septicaemia, black-quarter and foot-and-mouth 
disease) showed that in regard to the first two, the vaccines issued 
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from the Miiklesar Institute weie proving satisfactory as control 
agents, while in some ])laces the use of chlorinated lime in drinking 
water gave betlei* results than the agents used previously for the 
control of foot-and-mouth disease. An item of interest to medical 
workej-s is that in cases of cutaneous leishmaniasis in bullocks in 
Assam, the parasites were found to be similar to those of kala-azar 
in man. 

Work on bi'eedijig |)roblems continued in all the animal-breeding Animal 
^ ^ Sroedinff 

stations and farms, notably tlie Hosur (’attle Farm, Madras, and the 

Cattle Farm at Ilissar in the Punjab. Investigations into the causes 

and treatment of sterility in animals were also in progress at the 

latter. Improvements in stock are being elTected slowly but steadily. 

Coju'urrently with the provision of breeding bulls of an ai)proved type 

must go th(‘ ('a>lration of scrub animals, otherwise improvement 

cannot be maintained. It is therefore satisfactory to find that, with 

the a(hent of th(‘ lliirdizzo castrator, this is a i)roeess to which the 

majority of ryots raise no objeelion. In the ( ’entral Provinces alone 

14 lakiis of animals ^\ere east rated by this method during the year 

under i‘ej)ort. It may henee be ajitieipated that if this eampaigu is 

condiiiK'd and (‘\tend(‘d, a genej-al impro^eInent of stock will soon be 

vi.sdde. 

With regard to nutritional problems the mo.>l striking advance Ammal 
made \Nas in eomiecdiou witli hlindiiess in new-born calves, whicli has 
f)een mentioiied in previous reports and has until recently been the 
cause of serious losses to dairymen in the north-Avesteni portions of 
India. Witli the inti*o(luction of difterent methods of feeding in one 
of the Military Dairy Farms where this eondition was very prevalent, 
eases ha\'e ceased to oecur. In order to fuscertain the particular factor 
responsible for the complaint., attempts are being made at Muktesar 
to [>rodue(‘ cahes similarly affected by feeding their dams on a diet 
delieieiit in vitamin A. As a result of analysis at Muktesar of the 
food-stutfV of those areas from whieh the eondition known as 
ost(H)malacia in cattle has been rei)orted, it was discovered that the 
ratios of mineral salts in these food-stuffs were defective. The feeding 
of a mineral supjdement to animals, particularly dairy cows, in order 
to inei-ease tlu'ir productive capacity, is now generally adoi)ted in this 
country and has the effect of increasing an animaPs resistance to 
i]ife(*ti()n with bacterial diseases, such as Johne’s disease. Feeding 
experiments with sheep were also in progress during the year. An 

0 
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Dairying. 
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important observation made at iiangalore w^as that the yield of wool 
fluctuates a(‘C()rdjn^ to tlie nutritional state of the animals, but it 
was i*eported from Madras that the avooI production of slice]) is not 
affected by feeding with sulphur. 

llsefid work in dairying Avent on throughout tlie year. ''Hie 
sj'stematie selective breeding of in(iig(‘nous callle, the Jlaidaua 

and tlu^ Thar])arkar breeds at the Imperial Cattle Breevling Farm, 
Karual, and the Scindi and the Gir breeds at tlie Imiierial Dairy 
Institute, Bangalore, was continued. All the bre(‘ds showed ('onsi- 
derabJe inijirovement in type, eonformalion and jiert'orinaiK'i'. Milk 
testing and experiments in feeding were* also umh'rtalom and a 
number of otlier items of minor im])ortan('e \vere sludied. For llie 
proper devel()[)ment of dairying, however, it was decided Ihal, in 
addition to exiiansion of the existing Institute at Bangalore, a 
research station should be established at Anand and s])e(!ially 
ecpiijiped for industrial research into sucli jiroblems as tlu‘ eollection 
and transi)orting of village milk, the manufacture of ])roducts like 
tinned and condensed milk and improvemmit of tiie pres(‘nt methods 
of butter and ghee manufacture. This will enable more rapid 
advances to be made in the future. 

The poultry industry in India is severely handicaiiped by tlie 
ravages of contagious diseases. The disease mainly j'esponsibh‘ for 
the trouble at ])resent is knowui variously as Doyle’s disease or 
Raiiikhet disease. Unfortunately no pro])hylactic agent for it has 
yet been found. The staff' at Muktesar has devoted a certain amount 
of time to the investigation of the diseases of fowls and has been 
able to prepare a vaccine of dried tissues which jirodiices immunit}^ to 
Doyle’s disease. The standardisation of this product has, however, 
proved extremely difficult and it cannot therefore yet bo placed on 
the market. On the other hand a fowl-pox vaccine has been success- 
fully produced at Muktesar and biological products for the 
prevention of fowd cholera are also obtainable from th(M*e. The 
United Provinces report that the use of colloidal iodine has been very 
successful in the treatment of w'orms in poultry and as a general 
tonic. 

Previous repoiTs have ex])lained the importance of India’s forests 
as a source of revenue as well as their effect, on climate' in general, the 
extent and (iistribution of rainfall and the depth and cpiality of the 
soil. They have also stressed the fact that the value of forests is not 
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to be measured in t(*rms of revenue alone, sinee the protection they 
afford to hill slopes and water-cat(dimeii1 areas contributes a great 
deal indirectly towards llie ])rosi)erity of the country. It will there- 
fore suffice to ('.oiifiue attention U> the main features of forest 
admiji istrat ion during the year under j-eview. The area ot* India’s 
forests at the close of the year was 2,81,511 square miles, compared 
witli 2,cS2,()64 scpiare miles in tlie prcivious year. ptu’centage 

under working ])lans T a \\ritten scheme of managemeni aiming at 
continuity of policy, controlling the treatment of a forest; rose from 
(33.04 to 64.10. It is satisfactory to note that the total area under 
W('rking plans is increasing slowly but steadily from a ear to year. 
An outstanding and encouraging feature of the year l!K14-35 was a 
substantial increase in the net profit on forest produce in all provitices 
exce])t the Punjab and tlic North-AVest Frontier Province. Just 
before* tlie rec<*iit trade* deiu'evssioii, /.c., in 1920-30, the net profit 
from the sale of timber*, bamboo, lac, tanning materials, oils, 
turpentine, rosin, r/c., amounted to Rs. 2.50 crores. During the 
slum]) it sank to Rs. 1.21 (*i*ores in 1930-31, Rs. 95.32 laklis in 1931-32, 
Rs. 86.1 1 lakhs in 1932-33 and Rs. 74.90 lakhs in 1933-34. In 1934-35, 
however, tlie tide turned and the net profit rose to Rs. 1.34 crores. 
This is a hopeful sign and indicates an all-round improvement in 
economic conditions. Coiujrared with the figures of the past few 
years, the increase was noteivorthy in Bengal, Biliar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces, IMadras and Bombay, but remarkable in Burma. 
Tire major ])ortion of the increase there Avas under teak, which, in 
spite of severe coin])etiti(>n, earned Rs. 80.60 lakhs. In assessing the 
significance of the foregoing figures, it should not he forgotten that 
a number of free concessions are granted to rightholders and forest 
Aullagers. Durhig tije year under report, tliese eonsisted of the 
grazing of over 4i million lH*ad of cattle and the distribution of about 
5 million enhie feel of liiuher, 75 iniUion t'ubic feet of fuel and other 
minor ])roduee, in addition to fj*ee grass-eutting. In all, the value 
of these coneessions amounted to some Rs. 70.17 lakhs and this sum 
is not ijielnded in tlu* I'e venue figures mentioned aboA^e. The value 
of imports of timber into British India during the <*alendar year 
1935 AAuis Rs. 9,37,087, Avhereas that of the ex])orts of forest ])rodnce 
during the tinaricial year 1934-35 was RvS. 5,72,85,198. 
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Tlie inovemout for the preserx ation of wild life received further 
support from both official and private sources. In some provinces 
new sanctuaries were established and the game rules revised so as 
to afford adequate protection to certain species of animals. 

The Forest College, Dehra Dun, remained closed during the year 
under review, but, as anticipated in last year’s report, re-opened 
with effect from Hie 1st A])nl 1935. This was the outcome of a 
reviving demand from ]n*oviiiees and States for recruits for their 
Subordinate Forest Services and tlie generous offer of the Govern- 
menls oF the riiited Provinces and tlie Punjab to lend the services of 
the instructional staff free of cost. Twenty-seven candidates were 
se!<‘(‘t(*<l and n()iiiinate(! b\' tJn^ ]n*o\in(*es and States concerned for 
ti*aining as lunmiM-s dnrintr P)3“-*17 and lliese ('oiistitute the new class 
at the College. 

Af llie PoreM lu‘V‘jn(di Instil nt«‘. Dehra Dun, researcli work 
vas (•<<iid<i<'(cd in a('('ordance wilb the samdiimed li*ieniiial programme. 
Jn tlie S>j\ i('i Jlin*al Iframdi, the in\ esi igat ion into the jniliimice of the 
origin o*' leak seed on the plants prodLiKaal, oi* the relation between 
jiarent • ici's and llieir offspring, was taken a step further and is 
iik(‘ly 1't pi*o\id(' valiiahic* data for ar(*as where th(‘ entii*(‘ seed supply 
has io be imported. The P>otanieal l>raiieh eontiruK'd its systematic 
study of several important species, in ])articular tlie Diplcrocarpaceae 
and Tcnni iialias, and carried out, in co-oj)eratioii wdth the Clieiiiical 
Branch, an investigation of tlie hydrogenion concentration of forest 
soils wdth reference to jiroblems of regeneration in the Kulu division. 
Tlio rnitomologic'ai iiranch bred al)on1 25, 000 insiad,. in its insc(*tary 
and added 570 ikwv* spc(‘i(*s to the Institute’s colh‘ction, wdiiidi now 
coiisisN of 14,157 s])ecies. Tin cstigat ions on the relative imiiortance 
of liisocts, fungi, itc. in the dying off of Chorea were com- 

and ('on^dnsions jYvadied ; wii/’/e sLicccsst’ul nwnsiircs were 
devised for^ the ]n-oteetion of standing .svl trees against secondary 
borers. iCiological wau-k on the borer pests of living trees diselosed 
that effect iv(^ eontrol can lie obtained by modifications or correct 
aiiplieation of silviiniltural measures. Idiis may prove to be the only 
solution to all the problems of jiest suppression in piire-teak planta- 
tions. Investigations were also carried out on the borers of logs, 
])lyw’ood and planking and of timber in salt w^ater, and measures for 
the reduction of the damage caused by them were devised. 
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A furtlicr luoetiiig of tin* Kaiiiaii i/oiniiiiitee held in June 
1934 considered llie trealinj* of with ‘ Ascu ’ and, as u 

result, Ili(‘ cxieiisi'se experinienlal Irral'iiieni of railway sifM^p^r.s is 
to be iind(‘r(.dceii. In IMareh 193~ llie i*resideiit convened at 
Calcutta a nie(din^' of all tie* pul]) and paper ini (‘rests to consider 
what further r(‘searcli in tliis direction should be carried out at 
Dehra Dun. Dj-. I\aj)ur\ (‘X])ei*iments have consid(Tal)ly reduced 
the cost of kit 11 s(‘a^oniny and iiianx jieople liaxe hei'oiue in1er(‘sted 
in it. One of th“ iniportant in \'eslijz*ations in harut was the work 
coniieet(‘d Avilli tlu* suitability r)i' Indian woods for Aanieer. Of 
the activities (.< the ( 1i<*inieal Dianch nientioii may he made of 
the study of tiie tliiorescem-e of wood lunler ultra-violet lurhl. From 
the i*e.sidts obt aim'd in souk* ca^es there is n'ason to believe 
that tli(‘ s\'s1(‘mal i(* study of tins jilK'noiiienoii eorrelatin^’ the 
naturt' of lluori'sceiiei' with Ise constitution of timber and its 
anatom i('al struct lire iiia; prove of vabie as an aid to identification. 
The two most importani eveins of the year. howeNei*. weri' the 
meetin^u's of tin* Hoard of Foi-(.\s1ry and tlie fourth Silvicultural 
Confcj'enee, The former \vas attended by tlu* Heads of all the 
provineial Department". It di.'>ens^e(I mi* r cjuestions relating 

to tlie broader as[)ec1s of forestry in India (particularly co-operation 
in research lictween the j)ro\iiices and the Fore.'^t He-^*.''arcdi Institute), 
the future of forest edueation in tln^ country, the possibility of 
marketing Indian timiiers in iM'rtain parD of Asia and Africa and 
the influence on forest ])()lii*y oi tin* iiiereasing use of sulistitntc" i'or 
timber. Tlie Silvicultural Confereiiee w'as attended by Go didegates 
repres(‘ntinjr all the provino's and most of the Indian States. It look 
iniportant decisions i-egai'd/nm’ resea r(di methods and covered a large 
field of sil vic'ultfC.d woi*k. 

The amount of resear'di work iiinlertakmi in th(‘ provinces in The 
eonsnitation and co-opei'at ion w’itli the Forest Ilesearch Institute is 
expanding steadily. Tliere are indications that the value and 
importance ol foi-esi res(*ai'<‘h in a(M'c}ei'ating and clieaianiing jtroduc- 
tion amt imp]•o^’imJ: tlu' finam'iai results of fi'resf manairement are 
being inereasingiv r(‘alis(‘d. In moH provinces further investiirations 
were made into the artificial n‘geni‘i*ati()»i, by stum]) plantinu', of 
various sfiecies, chiefly teak, tirminalin chrhula, sandal, w^alnut and 
ash. Pre-monsoon teak stump planting proved preferable in Bengal, 
Madras, liombay. Coorg and Dclira Dun; wdiile in the Fnited 
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Provinces (other than Dehra Dun) and Burma the best time for 
planting was found to be the break of the rains. Exi)criments on 
mixed plantations and on the influence of the origin of teak seed on 
the i)lants produced (or the relation between parent trees and their 
offspring) Avere also conducted in several j)rovinces. In regard to 
other j*esearch Avork done in Hu* |)i*ovinces, it Avill suffice to say that 
means for obtaining earliei* and regular germination of teak seed 
wei*e devised ii] Biuana and a further study of Die dainag(‘ to teak 
timber by tlie bee-liOJ‘e bonn* inotli Avas carried out there; while 
inlensjA^e researidies into Die best methods and species for the 
I'ejjciK'ral ion of <lry find foi-ests and tropical ev(‘ri»‘i*et‘n fori'sis AVi*re 
eondiicti'd in .Madras; and in Die Xorth-West Fr«)nrK‘r Ib-ovince 
flirt lier exf)(‘i-iinent,s discdosed Diat Die natural regeneration of Pivus 
ere</sa is d(*p(nid(‘nt (diiefly on reduction in the d(‘pth of the 
unfavourable ‘ A ’ horizon oi the soil (the topmost layer, \\lii(di 
consists mostly of iieat and friable soil considered not to be favour- 
able foi* the groAvtb of Pinus f.rr(’lsa). For fullei- details of pro- 
vincial researeli the reader is referred to Part II of “ Foro^t K(‘search 
in India, 19.‘>4-3r) 

India’s prosperity depends mainly on agriculture and tliis in 
turn de] lends largely on an adeiiuate and timely rainfall. But as 
explained in our re]>ort for PklO-ll, India’s rainfall is subject to 
vagaries, sometimes of a serious nature. Moreover, many tracts in 
the country are rainless or nearly so and have no rivers to make good 
the deficicMK'y. b\)r all the.se reasons, India’s artificial irrigation 
system, a i*elic of her age-old civilization wididy extended and 
vastly improved by the British Government, is of gi-eat importance 
to her welfare. We need not detail h(‘re the large and rapid strides 
that haAT been taken in this matter in recent times, as they have 
been fully (]es(*ribed in ])re\dons reports. We shall content ourselves 
with a statement of the position as disclosed by the most recent figures 
available. In 1083-84 the total area irrigated by GoAT^rnment 
A\X)7'ks in British India Avas just short of 81.6 million acres. This 
is not a record, for the corresponding acreage Avas 81.7 million in 
1020-80, but it represented 18.1 per crnl of the area sown, as 
agaiiLSt 12.0 prr ervf in 1082-88. In 1084-85, however, the total area 
irrigated by Governnnuit Avorks in British India had fallen to roughly 
29.9 million acres or 12.8 per cent of the area soAvn. The length of 
main and branch canals and distributaries in use totalled about 
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75,000 miles in 1933-34 and 79,000 miles in 1934-35; and the value 
of (‘r()f)s su|j])lie(J witli Av^ter from (fovernraent works was estimated 
at Ks. 93 erores ajul Rs. 91 erores respectively in the two years in 
question. The Punjal) was au^ain the province with the largest irri- 
gated area, namely, 11,343,000 acres in 1933-34 and 10,485,000 acres 
in 1934-35. In addition to this, it had another 075,000 acres and 
603,100 aco-es respe(4iv(4y ii-rigated on Indian State channels from 
tin* Wesl<n*n dunina ('anal and the Siriiind ('anal. X(*xt ('ame the 
JMadras I*resid(‘n('y with an irrigated ar(‘a of 7,302,000 acres in 
l!^3l~35, follo\v(Ml hy Sind and the ITiited Provinces with 4,069,000 
a('res and 3,S27,000 a<•l‘(^s resjKMdi vely in that year. The foregoing 
figun^s do not include areas irriirated hy wells, which totalled 
!t]q)ro\iniat(‘ly 12 0 million acres in l!)34-35. Imdiiding those under 
(‘(nistnu'l ion. ihe total c'apital outlay on irrigation and navigation 
W7)rks, amount (*d to Its, 148.8 ei'ores at the end of the year 1933-34 
or Rs 2.5 (U-ores more than at the end of 1932-33. Ry the end of 
1934-3o, it had ri^nj to Rs. 150.89 erores. The gross reveiiue for 

1933- 3’4 w'as Ps. 13.1 ('i*ores and working exjieiises, Rs. 4.9 erores. 

The e(<ri-<*sponding figures fur 1934-35 were Rs. 12.34 erores and 
Rs. 4.!t (u*or(‘s r(‘spe(4 ively. TJie net revenue on (‘ajiital thus worked 
out to .)..)4 i)(r cent in 1933-3>4 and 4 9 per cent in 1934-35, i.c., an 
in('i*eas(‘ oi 0.19 per ant and a decrease of 0.45 per cent respectively 
com])ared with the earnings of 1932-33. 

Tin* Lloyd Lari-age canal system in Sind, one of the largest of The Lloyd 
the kind in existence and cajiahle of irrigating some 51 million acres 
annually Avhen fully dc'velopcd. again gave satisfactory results in 

1934- 35, the third year of its working. The total area irrigated fell 
from 2,850,000 a(‘res to 2,7(S:k00() acres. Of the latter, 1,576,000 
acres were in kharif and 1,2()7,(K)() in rahi^ wdieat and cotton occupy- 
ing !K)(),00() acres and 014,000 a(n-es respect ivcly. Among the more 
im])ortanl items of const ruction during the year were the excavation 
of main and branch watercourses, the provision of modules and 
hume-j)ip(^ (‘ulverls at theii- olf-takes and the erection of a few addi- 
tional reguhdors aiid bridges. The year saw the completion of the 
Flood Pi*ote(div(' Pnnd s(4i<*nn\ mentioned in last year’s report, and 
satisfactory pr'ogress in tlie excavation of the main Nara Valley 
Drain. The liill floods which occurred in 1934 and subsequent 
detailed inv(‘stigations in this connection showed that it w^as essential 
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that the Gaj Diversion Works should be raised, streiij^theiied and 
extended. This work is now in hand. The allied problems of water- 
logging and drainage in the areas affected continued to receive 
attention. The investigation into these questions is yielding useful 
results and it should not be Jong before satisfactory solutions are 
found. 

A notable event in the sphere of irrigation was the op(‘ning of 
the Cauvery ]Mettur sclieme on tJie 21st of August 1924. The ])roject 
was sanctioned in ff)2r) for Ks. 727 laklis and is intended both to 
improve the existing supplies for the (■ainery delta irrigation of 
over a million acres and to extend irrigation to a new area of 201,000 
acres. It is expected to yi(4d a net revtmue of over Ks. 20 lakhs 
annually. In addition to irrigation, the scheme will enable a consi- 
derable amount of hydro-electrical energy to be generated for indus- 
trial purposes. This latter project is likely to be comj)leted by April 
1938 and to give a substantial return. 

Apart from the numerous irrigation schemes iji acdual opei*ation, 
quite a number wm-t' under construction in tlie various provinces 
during the year. Among tlu*se may nnmtioned the Nira ( Anals 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Xira Bight Bank Canal scheme is 
one of the larg(‘st of its kind in India, the Lloyd Dam connected 
with it ])eing designed to impound over 24.000 million cubic- feet of 
water. The sc-lunne is exjKM-lod to ])e completed in 1936-37. Another 
important work under const ••inqion was the Damodar (-anal in Bengal. 
Even in its iinfiidshed condition, tliis canal saved crops worth about 
Rs. 60 lakhs from destructi<»n during the y(‘ar. In the Lnited Pro- 
vinces considerable progress was made with the State tube-well 
/scheme. 109 wells in tlie Meerut district and 46 in the Morad ibad 
district being completed and Imought into use. 

As in the case of agriculture and industry, research forms a 
most imf)ortant part of Government’s activities in the s])here of 
irrigation. Ck)-ordination between the ])rovinces engaged in ii-riga- 
tion research was maintained under the aegis of the Central Board 
of Irrigation through its Research (k)mmittee. This Board w^as con- 
stituted in its jmesent form in 1930, since when annual meetings 
have been held for the discussion of technical and professional ques- 
tions of all-India importance in irrigation. Tlie Board maintains an 
office in Simla with a permanent Secretary, who is also Librarian 
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and (Airator of the Board Library and Inforniatiou Bureau. 

During the year under review a large volume of literature on irriga- 
tion and allied subjects was received in the Board s Library, and 
contact between other irrigating countries and the provinces of 
India was maintained. General technical publications were issued 
by the Board through its oflice and a number of enquiri(‘s were dealt 
with by the Bureau. 

Desjdde the stagnation due to trade depj'essioii (uhieh. h owe \ er, industry, 
was not as acute as in the (‘arly part of the previous quinquennium), 
the year under re\](‘\v saw som(‘ d*w ehq)!iient ir llie sphei'C of 
industry— j)artieularly th(‘ handloom industry, seri(*nlrnre and lalxair 
legislation. In the ('()iirs(‘ <)!' the def.*at(' on the Indian Tariff Textile 
Aniendnient Bill in tlie Indian Legislature during tin* ^muk-} 

1933-h4. the Government of India annouiice«i their intention to assist 
the handloom industry by giving, for five years, grants-in-aid equal 
to the proei'cds ol' tlu' Hiijioil du1\^ on yams iqi to ti{'t\ eoiiii!^. \\ ■ ieii 
was estimated at Bs lakhs per iuinxim. They also intiTuated that 
Ivs. 1 lakli a year would he alh»tted for five years for the (h‘\< lojsment 
of sericM’lture. The Provimdal Leonomie (’niidusMice In'hl in April 
1934 gav(' speeial attention to the ])rol)lem of industrial research. It 
felt tliai tlie most ])]‘t‘ssiiig nred was a ('eiitral eh'aj*iiig house of 
industrial intelligeiUM^ to ka^ep abreast of developments both in India 
and abr()a<] and t,o giv(‘ informat ion and advj-M' to iiuliiM rialists and 
pei’sons seeking industrial openings The questions of grant^' to the 
handloom and the serieultnral industries ami ol ' rralino r»n Industrial 
IntelligeiUH* and Ives(*ar(4i Bin-eau wore fiirth^u' {considered at tlie 
sixth Industrie*:-; Gonfei'enee held in duly 19.34, to wliich praetieally 
all th(* provinees and several Indian States sent ivqnvsentatives. 

After examining the .s(*hemes prej)ared hy ])rovinees for the develop- 
ment of the hamllooni industry, tlie Loni'ereiiee dr(*w u[> [uim'ipies 
for the allocation of the grant. In regard to tlie grant foi’ sericulture, 
it recommended that an Imperial Sericultural Committee should be 
created, as suggested by the Indian Tariff Board, and the question of 
alloc'ating tlu* grant referred tc' it. Tlie fkmforenee also weh'omed 
the proposal to establish a (Vntral Industrial Intelligence and 
lieseareJi Bureau. All these recommendations Avere aee(*f)te(l ))y tlie 
Government ol India, whicdi iiroeeeded to give effect to them. The 
grant for tlie handloom industry was distributed among the 
provinces aftei* th(\v had modified tlieir s(*hemes for it*^’ development ; 
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that for sericultural research was allocated in accordance with the 
i-ecommeiidations of the Imperial Sericultural Committee, which 
held its first meeting in February 1935 and the creation of an 
Industrial Intelligence and Research Bureau with effect from 1st 
April 1935 was decided upon. 

Our report for 1931-32 contained a brief summary of the recom- 
mendations of the Koyal Commission on Ijabour and subsequent 
reports lia\(‘ deserilied some of the action taken on them. One of the 
most imj)oi‘taii1 ot legislation iiridt*rtaken on the advice* of the 

(■om mission is tlie revision of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, to 
which i*eferenc(‘ was made in last year's re])ort. The Bill in (]iiestion 
was j)asse‘d in Se'ptennber 1!):>4 as the Factories Act, 1934. It came 
into l<;rr(* (HI the lsi Ian nary 1!)35 and repla(*ed all ])revious h'gisla- 
tion on the suhje(4. Tiie main features of the new Act are a reduction 
in working hours for adults in perennial non-seasonal) factories 

from (iO to 51 a week, unless they are employed on ('ontinuous 
proe(‘ss(‘s, in which ease tliey may work 55 hours a week; a rediudion 
in the daily working hours for men in ])er(*nnial factories and for 
women in all factories from 11 to 10; and the ])rovision of a 
cojitinuous period olf work amounting to at least 11 hours for adults. 
The A(‘1 also tix(‘s the rat(* of payment foi* overtime worked in virtue 
of ex(*m])tions from its provisions at Ij times the ordinary rate if 
the o\(‘]’time does not in(*reas(* the t()tal working hours beyond 60 
a WH*(‘k in perennial facdories, and at 1^ times the ordinary 
rate for Avork over 60 hours a week in all factories and over 10 
hour.s a day in perennial factories. It further protects adolescents 
(persons between the ages of 15 and 17) by prohibiting their employ- 
ment as adults until they ai-e certified as fit for adult W'ork ; reduces 
the AAmi-king hours for children (persons between the ages of 12 and 
15) from 6 to 5 a day and requir<*s that those hours shall be so 
arranged that they fall wdthin a continuous period of not more than 
74 hours each day. Among its other important provisions are the 
prote(dion of workers against higli t(mi])eratures in factories, tests 
for the stability of factory buildings, protection from industrial 
dis(*as(*s, control of overla])ping sliifts, provision of first-aid 
a])pliances, ('reches, shelters during rest and washing facilities for 
w’orkers in unhealthy trades. The revised Bill dealing with the 
payment of Avages forecast in last yearns report, Ava^s prepared and 
introduced in tin* Tjegislative Assembly in February 1935 and was 
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referred to a 8e]e(‘.t t'ommittee. This, when passed, will constitute 
another important ])iece of labour legislation adopted on the Royal 
Commission ’s recommendations. 

As the Factories Act of 1934 did not come into force till the The 
1st dfinuary 1935, the Indian Factories Act, 1911 (as amended 
^ubsecpiently) , was in operation during the greater part of the 
period under review. It should be noted, however, that the latest 
information available about its working relates to the calendar year 
1934. During this ])eriod the number of registered factories rose 
from !).o5S to !h7(>l, tlie num])er of new factories regislered being 
52S and tlie number of factories actually w^orking having increased 
by 20(5. Tlie largest Tiumber of fre.sh registrations were in 
Madras, Domliay, the Fnited Provinces and Assam and are aeeounted 
for maiidv liy ginning and sugar factories. Among the former 
W'er(‘ 24 ei*e(ded in tiie Lloyd Darrage area in Sind. There 
w’as a fnrthei* tendeiu'v for tlie textile industry to shift from 
Bomliay eily to Ahniedahad and a slight decrease in the number 
of jute press(\s in P>engal. Tlie number of sugar factories actually 
W’orking rose from 213 to 225. and this is additional evidenee of the 
growdh of the sugar industry, alluded to earlier in this chajiter. The 
average daily numlu'r of o]>eratives at work was 1,4S7,231. as against 
1,405,402 in 1933. This is the first increase in operatives that has 
taken ]da(‘e siiu'c 1929, and, coupled with the other increases 
mentioned above, indicates a slight but definite improvement in trade 
eondifiiMis. Bengal, Bombay, tlie TTiitod l^roviiu'cs and Madras 
registered tlu' largest additions in the order named and these were 
due chiefly to the sugar, cotton and jute industries, w'hieh absorbed 
15,47S, 20, S4^^ and (),5()1 more w’orkers respectively. The increase in 
jute mills is atti'ibiitabh^ mainly to t])e re-starting of some of the 
looms tliat W(*re closed down in 1932 in ])nrsuanee of the restriction 
scheme. Thougli then* was a marked deci'case in the number of 
clii]dr(‘n eui]>lo\od, the niimlier of female employees rose slightly. 
Eni])loyers evinced greater interest in the welfare of operatives and 
the year witnessed au all-round improvement in this respect. In most 
provinces wages for botli skilled and unskilled labour either remained 
steady or inci*eased; the Bengal jute mills continued their efforts to 
im]>i-ove the lot of their workers; the safeguarding of machinery and 
plant received (dose attention, as also did sanitation and ventilation; 
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and welfaj'c ^\o^k sueli as the provision oi‘ medical I'aeililies, creches^ 
and milk and liariex lor cliildreii, was in evidence. Unrortunately, 
however, the year had its hJack ])atches. 20,787 accidents occurred 
in 1004— over 2,000 more than in 1900 — and of the formei’ 203 w'ere 
fatal -fiii'ain an increase o\ei* Mu* j)revi(>ns yi'ar’s (i^nre (194j. Tlie 
larger nnmbei* ol accidents in ll))M was cine cliiefly to increased 
employmeni, (Mn])|oyitu‘nt of less experienced men in consecjiience of 
the general strike in iiom]»ay city and tli(‘ more extensive use of 
macliin(‘r\ . h is nolalde that an a]>j)r(‘ciable numlxn- of accKtciils, 
both I'alai and othervvisvV ocsoirred in sugar fiietoru's. (Ireater 
vigilance on the* part cd' 1h<‘ anthoriti'cs and greater readiness to 
assert Ilnur rights on the i‘ar1 ot (uuployees are reflected in tin* fact 
that the number of convictions for otf(met‘s under the Act were 143 
more than in ItlOO. 

Statistics relating to tin \^orkin^»• of die Workmen’s ('omjieiisa- 
tion Act diii'ing 1904 are not e-ompltde, as many prn^’ill(-e^ la'port 
failure b^ emiiloyei-s to submit returns. For tins reason it is not 
possible to dra\\ any reliable inferences from the figures available. 
TJie number of casi's undcu* the Act increased from 14,059 to 10,890 
and the amount of compensation paid from Rs. 810,919 to Rs 8()8,847. 
It is satisraet.or\ to note that theme w^as a temde ncy foj* emnloyers to 
make cx-(iraila payhnmts noi rcspdrcMl liy tlu‘ Av{. hOu* instanec, in 
Bombay c t-ijraiui payments to ilic; extend ol' Rs. 2, ()()() wei‘e made in 
five eases in wliiedi edaims had been dismissed b\ tlie ( Vimmissioners. 
A ease is also rejiorted of a faetor-y owner in that province who made 
an ex-gralia award of Rs. 800 in resjieet of an accident involving the 
death of twm workers. The Act was amended in certain I'espects in 
1903 but the imjiortant amendments, sneb as tho^e relating to 
increas(*d scales of comixmsation and the imdusion of many more 
classes of workmen within the scoj>c of the Act, took (dfeet only from 
the 1st July 1934. Information as to tlieir working is therefore 
scanty. There are indications, licnvovei*, that the amendmenis wdiich 
enable llie Commissioner to take the initi.itice to a limited extent in 
fatal accidents are jiroving useful in securing compensation for 
dcjiendents in such cases. Another effect of the amendments a])pears 
to be an increase in the proportion of petty claims, since the raising 
of the scales of coinjiensation has made it more worth while to 
pursue such claims. Nevertheless, it is ])rol)able that a substantial 
number of sueli cases do not come to light. 
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In regard to Trade Unions also the latest figures available, which 

^ unions* 

relate to the year 19u3-34, are not coinpleto, for, as explained in 

previous reports, registration luider the Act is not eompulsory. 
Moreover, several of the registered unions failed to submit returns. 

Such tigures as are available, however, indicate some loss of ground. 

For instance, though the number of registered unions increased from 
170 to 191, the total membership of the unions which reported 
decreased from L'3T,3G9 to 20S,()71. It should be noted, however, 
that whih* 23 unions failed to submit returns for 1932-33, jio less 
than 31 unions failed 1o submit returns for 1933-34. It should also 
be remembered tliat th(^ number of unregistered bodies is large. The 
figin*(*s (dted above tluu-efore do not truly represent the extent of the 
mov(‘iii{‘ii1 in India. Kail v ay unions again contributed the largest 
niimlun* of memhei*s, namely, 98,082. Tiiis is an aptirein’alile drop 
fr(-«ai tile figuii^ for the ]>revioLis a ear (1224)07). Tliere was als(» a 
material reduction in the numher of women members of registered 
unions. This fell from 0,090 to 2,999 due largely to a decrease in 
the iuemf)ci*sjiij) of tlie Kajugar Kamkari riiion of Humbay, wdiich 
consist (‘d almost einij*ely of women. The figures rc])orted for 
1932-3‘3, howaw’ej*, wore too high owing to miselassificatioii by a 
union in the Co^dral i *ro^'in(*(^s. Tiie actual decr(^ase in the number 
of wvumm mcmlicrs of regist(‘rcd trade uniojis must have been some- 
thing less than 2.000. 

14i(‘ p^i:J1joii ni i'{‘gard to sirikes too showed a dotinile ^\ orseniug Strikes. 
dnriiiL; 1934, tlie latest year for wdjieh figures are available. This is 
])i*ol)i!])l\' an oiiteome of' the larger nnmlier of woi'kers emjiloyed in 
mills. i;)< lories, ( 44ie total inimhfer of strikes was loh, as against 
1 U) in tim ])revi()iis year and the iiumb(‘r of men involved 220,808, 
as against IG4,93S in the jirevions year. The number of working days 
l(»st ( 4,773. o.M) ) wns than d(>nl)h‘ lhoM‘ lost in 193‘) (2.1()S2M)1 • 

It is signilicant tliat the largest number of disjiutes and w^orkers 
involved were in tlie cotton and wmolleii mills. As in previous years, 
the majority of disputes related to w-^age.s and amounted to 68 per 
cciii ot the total. Workmen were sueeessful in gaining some 
eoneessioii in approximately 36 per cent of the total number of 
strikes ended during the year. The most important strikes were 
those in the Bombay textile mills from April to June and in the 
Sliolapur Mills, Bombay, from February to May. The former 
involved no less than 90,684 workers and the latter 17.248. In both 
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India’s inembersliip ot the League of Nations and of the Interna- 
tional Ijaboui* Organisation not only alfeets her (nvn labour ])oliey and 
legislalion 1o some extent, but also gives her an opportunity of 
influencing international labour policy. It is therefore worth 
mentioning that, as a resnlt of an increase in the strength of the 
Governing llody ot the Organization, her emi)loyers and workers 
obtained a s(‘at eaeli on that Bod}". Tliis recognition of her import- 
ance as an industrial country is most satisfactory. At its eighteenth 
session held at Geneva in June 19J4, the International Labour 
Conference adopted four di'aft (Vmventions concerning the emj)loy- 
ment of women during the night, workmen's comj>ensation for 
occupational diseases, regulation of hours of work in factories 
manufacturing sheet glass by automatic machines, and benidil or 
allowances to those involuntarily unemployed; and also a draft 
Kecommendat ion relating to unemjjoymeiit insurance and various 
forms of r(‘liel‘ for the unemployed. These had, under article 405 
of the Tj’eaty of Versailles, to be brought before the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the matter lies, for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. The draft Conv(‘n1ions 
relating to the emfJoyjuent of women during the night and workmen's 
coin[)eusa1 ion for occupational diseases are still under consideratiuii. 
The draft ('(uiventions {i) regulating hours of work in factories 
manufacturing sheet glass by automatic machines, and {ii) ensuring 
benefit or allowances to the involuntarily unemployed, and the 
liecommendat ion ('oiK'erniug unemjjoyment insurance and various 
forms of relief foi’ the unemployed were duly placed before the 
Legislative Ass(Mnbly and the Gouncil of State. In the case of the 
former Gonvention, the Legislative Assembly recommended to the 
Governor-General in (huncil that the matter should be brought up 
for reconsidcj-ation bv the Assembly after publication of the Tariff 
Board’s report on the glass industry. It. did not ad<)i)t any Resolu- 
tion on the latter draft (invention or the Recommendation concern- 
ing uneniployimuit insurance. The (k)uncil of State adopted Resolu- 
tions in identical terms recommending that the Governor-General 
in Gouncil should not ratify the draft (kmventions or accept the 
Recommendation. 
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Returns relatiii^^ to the Indian Stores Dei)artment too indicate Indian 
some revival ol* trade and general improvement in economic*, condi- 
tioiLS. Tli(‘ value of stores ])iirc}iased diirin^^ tlie year 1934-o5 
amounted to Its. 4,76,36,201, as against Its. 3,09,94,130 during 1933-34. 

To the increase of its. 1,16,42,116 no less than Rs, H8.92,12S were 
contrif)nted by tli(‘ various railway administrations. Textile ])urchases 
and the value of orders for engineering and miscellaneous stores again 
showed substantial increases. On the inspection side also, the 
year undcu* re\ie\\ \\itn(‘ssed a furtluu' all-round ex])ansi()n of the 
work handled. The value of stores inspected by the various 
organisations under tlie l)e])arlment amounted to Rs. o,‘>6,3b,6do, 
as against Rs. 4,46,60,005 during the preceding year. In addition, 
rails, fishplates, castings, i)ipe.s and other steel products aggregating 
323,cS62 tons were inspected, the corre.spondhig figure for the previous 
year being 254,833 tons. The* total number of tests, analyses and 
investigations carried out, at the Government Test House, Alipore, 
and the Metallurgical Inspectorate, Jamshedpur, amounted to 65,909 
or 19,144 more than during the year 1933-34. 
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Commerce. 

This chapter will first outline the general features of the yearns 
trade, will go on to a more detailed statement of the principal exports 
and imi)orls ami Avill conclude with some account of other matters of 
commercial intei*est. 

From the agricultural point of view, the season was not, 
generally speaking, very favourable. Though the monsoon of 1934 
a])])oarod somewhat later than usual, it gave, on the whole, fairly 
adequate and well -distributed rain. NeveiTheless, the output of some 
of tlie major ( 0 ‘ 0 ])s was knver than in the j>receding year. The yield 
of j-ice. Tor iiislatiee, decreased hy 2 per cent (no less than 12 per 
cin( ill liiirma) and of cotton by 5 per cent. In ihe latter case, the 
dci'linc was dm* to the <'rop being damaged by excessive rain and 
frost in some of the imi)orlant cotton-growing areas. Unfavourable 
weather eoiiditioiis also mai*red, to some extent, the prosj)ects of a 
very good sugarcane crop and alfected the yield of groundnut, 
sesamnm a,nd east(m seed. The wheat crop of 1933-34, which was 
inosils Miowt'd during the \'ear under report, was slightly less than 
that of the j»i-e\ious yeai*. The outturn of jute, however, was G per 
c( iii higher than in 1933-34. 

The iiulusti’ial situation also was less satisfactory, disputes 
being mor<* numerous and the loss of working flays much greater. 

A })ri(*f sni*\t* 3 ^ of economic eoiiditioiis abroad will bo found in 
the chapter on Finance. All that need be said about them here is 
that they W(‘r(i slightlj^ bett(‘r than in th(* previous year. The over- 
s**as demand for Indian agricultural ))roduce, however, showed 
little imfirovemeiit. 

In India too signs ol further recovery were visible in many 
direc'tions, as indicated in various places in this report. On the 
Avhole, industrial i)rogress was maintained, particularly in cotton, 
jute, iron, steel and sugar, AAdiich constitute India’s staple industries, 
and there was some advance in the prices of agricultural produce, 
especially oilseeds, cotton and jute. This means, broadly speaking, 

( 32 ) 
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that the poj)ulation had uiore to speud. Prices in general, however, 
remained at a low level and bliowcid no marked appreciation, though 
the steadiness ol* the latter liali* of the previous year was maintained. 

This is borne out by the Calcutta wholesale-price index number, 
which was ]43 in September VJ2\), just before the slump set in, 
touched low^-water mark (<S2) in March and during PJ34-35 

fluctuated wdthin 2 points abov(i or l)elow — more often above 88, at 
which it stood in March 11)24. In January lh35, however, due to 
a speculative rise in the price of cereals and oilseeds, it mounted 
to 1)4, but by the close of the year under r(‘])ort had dropp(‘d to 87. 

Jtecent issues of this publication have exi)lained that since prices General 
began to fall in October 1929, the tlecline in India has been much Export 
greater in respect of export(;d articles (chiefly agricultural produce) 
than in respect of imi)orted (manufactured) articles. This position Trade, 
continued during the year under review’. According to the Indian 
index number series, the fall in March 1935 as compared with 
September 1929 w’as 41 per cent in the case of the former and only 28 
2)er ami in the case of the latter. It is to be remembered, how^ever, 
that, on tlie basis of price levels in l)ecem})er 1931, the decline w^as: 
greater in the case of imported articles (17 jnr cent, as against an 
increase of 4 per c( nt in March 1935) and that w’hile the price of 
exported articles improved during 1934-35, that of im])orted articles 
declined. 

When the year oijened, the index number for exi)orted articles 
stood at lib. With the exception of a slight fall in July and another 
in November, it rose steadily till February 1935, wdien it readied 132, 
the highest it has been since the <lepression began, but di'opped to 
128 in the following month. Its general tendency duiing the year, 
how’ever, was distinctly em-ouraging. The same trend is refiecled 
in the prices of the ])rinci])al ex]>orts. A(‘(*ording to the Falcutta 
index numbers, the decline in rice, wdiich, com])ared with September 
1929, w^as 52 per cent in iVIarch 1934, was only 43 per cent in iMarch 
1935. The corresponding figures for wheat, oilseeds and jute wx^re 
49 per cent and 47 per cent. 55 per ant and 45 per cent, and 53 per 
cent and 48 per cent respectively. There was no change in cotton; 
but the improvement in tea w^hich occurred in 1933-34 was not main- 
tained. The prices of imported articles, as already mentioned, 
show’ed the ojiposite tendency. >Starting at 123, their index number. 
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accoi-diii.i*' to tJio rndian series, rose a point in June, but after furtiier 
fluctnations between 124 and 122, fell to 121 in February 192,0 and 
a ])oiiit lower still in JVIareli — its jiadir siiK'e ()etol>er 1929. The 
infei-enec^ to be drawn from these two sets of figures taken to^(*ther 
is that the prieos of manufactured articles, wdiich comprise tlie ])ulk 
of the imports, are adjusting themscdves to those of exported articles 
tlionp:h there is still much leew’ay to he made U]). 

The total value of foreign merchandise imported durinj^^ 1934-30 
was its. 132 crores. This is Rs. 17 crores more than the previous 
year’s figure and reimesents an imi)rovement of 15 per cent, Amoipjj 
the ])rinci])al items wdiich made U]) the increase, tliose wdiich deserve 
mention ai‘e cotton and cotton ^'oods (Rs. 6,22 lakhs- cotton 
manufactures [includiicj: fonts | accounting for no less than Ivs. 4,50 
lakhs) ; metals and ores (Rs. 1,8S lakhs) ; <^rains, ])ulse and flour 
(Rs. 1,82 laklis) ; motor cars and omnibuses (Ks. 1,37 lakhs) ajid 
wool, both ra^v and nuniufactuivd ( Hs. 1,31 lakhs). The rise in 
tile \alne of im]>oried grains, pulse and flour "was most marked (from 
Rs. 84 lakhs to Rs. 2,66 lakhs) and was due chiefly to the hn*p:er 
imports oi' ric(*, both husked and uiiIiusIuhI. Noticeable amoim- the 
imports whi(di d(‘(‘r(‘as(Hl in valu(‘ W(*r(‘ su^^ar (lis. 60 lakhs i ; raw' 
silk and silk mamifact nres (lls. 22 lakhs) and macliinery (Rs. 13 
lakhs). The furtlnu* fall in the first case (from 261,000*' tons to 
222, ,000 tons) undoubtedly resulted from the imu-ease in the output 
of indiireiious sujzar and tin* prot(‘ciivc duty on foiNMjrn simur. 

Fx[)oi'ts advaiK'cd from Rs. 150 crores to Rs. 155 cror(‘s or by 
3 jx r c( nL To ihe additional Rs. 5 crores, raw' cotton conli-ibutinl 
Rs. 7,42, laldis, tln^ ((Uantity exported bein^ 3.490 tlnuisaiid bales, as 
against 2,<S2l timusand bal(*s in 192,3-2,4. ()th(‘r larjjje contributors 

were lac (Rs. 81 lakhs), i>:unny ba^^s (Rs. 53 laklis), wolfram ore 
(Rs. 43 lakhs), raw rubber (Rs. 35 laklis j, oil cak(*s (Rs. 32 lakhs), 
teak and tea (Rs. 29 laklis each). Though ex[)orts of raw jute 
increased slightly in (juantity, the jirice realised w'as a little less 
than in th(‘ jirevious Y(‘ar. There w'en» d(‘(‘reases in a number of 
other items also, notably seeds, hides, skins and opium. 

C)f the total value of exports in 1934-35, Rs. 3,55 lakhs repre- 
sented re-ex])()rts. This was Rs. 13 lakhs more than in 1933-2,4, the 
rise beiiifif due mainly to raw' skins (the re-exports of wdiich, how'ever, 

*This figure excludes molasses, which was included last year. 
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declined in quantity), manufactured silks, vehicles, and metals other 
than iron and steeJ. There were decreases luider (u)ttou piecegoods, 
raw wool and a few less important items. 

Aj»aiu in 11K14-35, the visible balance of trade in merchandise and 
treasure was in favour of India, though this time to the extent of 
Its. 7G crores as a^^ainst Its. 1)3 crores in the previous year. {Ship- 
ments of ^old too were oin-.e more lar^e (Rs. 53^^ crores^ but some- 
what less than in 11)33-34 (Ks. 58 crores). 

Proceeding: now to the detailed account of imports, cotton and 
cotton "oods \^ill bt' dealt with first, as they are by far the most 
importaJit. An api>}’(*('ia)>h* incrt‘as(‘ in the import oF cotton manu- 
facl,ui-es marked tin' \car under r(‘vi(‘w. Every important section of 
the trade part ici])al(Ml in the advanc(‘, which seems to have beeii due 
j)artly to tlie comparatix ely hiixh intake of 1932-33 havinij: been 
consumed during that and the suc(*e(Hlin^ year and partly to the 
i^encral iiiifu’ox ement in ec'onome* conditions. The total value of 
iinpoi’ted cotton maiuifaci nrt‘s imdudinir fents was Rs. 22,24 lakhs, 
com])ared with Ks .17,74 lakhs in the previous year and Rs. 59,49 
lakhs in 1929-30. whudi may lx* talnm as the last of the normal years. 
lnii)orts of (‘otloii twist and yai-n lolalhMl 34 million lbs. valued at 
Rs. 3,10 lakhs or 2 million IIjs and Ks. 52 lakhs more than in the 
])T-ec#xlin‘»- y(*ar. I'lie iiu-rease, both in (piantity and value, was due 
mainlx' to larger imports of moixxn-ised yams. Takinj^: quantities 
alom', the ^car saw’ both an absolute and a relative expansion in 
(diina’s slmre of the trndi^ at the ex])euse of the United Kingdom and 
Japan. The values realised, however, rose in the case of all countries. 
It is interesting’ to observe that though, on the basis of quantity, 
Japan lost more than the L’nited Kingdom, in value her share rose 
by Rs. 20 lakhs and the I niled Kingdom's by Rs. 5 laklis only. 

Despite the fact that the outturn of cotton piecegoods in India 
(including haiidlooin pi’otlnction j reached the record level of 4,853 
million yards during the year under revie^v, the imports of this 
commodity from abroad rose from 796 million yards to 980 million 
yards in quantity and from Rs. 13,49 lakhs to Rs. 17,41 lakhs in 
value. The imports in 1934-35 were 23.1 per ceyit higher than in 
1933-34 and 49 pi r cent lower than in 1929-30 on the basis of 
quantity, but 29.1 per cent higher than in 1933-34 and 65.3 per cent 
lower than in 1929-30 on the ba^is of value. The United Kingdom 
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and Japan were again the largest exporters; but while the latter’s 
shipments increased by 48 million yards, the former’s increased by 
as much as 134 million yards. Their respective shares of the year’s 
imports of piecegoods other than fents was 58.5 per cent and 39.6 
per cent as against 54.5 per cent and 44.8 per cent in 1933-34. In 
respect ot cotton fents, however, the position was reversed, Japan’s 
share of the total of 36 million yards imported having risen very 
substantially (from 8 million to 23 million yards and from 11s. 12 
laldis to Its. 33 lakljs), while that of Oreat Hritain fell from 11 million 
to 7 million yards and from Its. 17 lakhs to Rs. 8 lakhs. The United 
States of America were also losers to the extent of 11 million yards 
and Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Due possibly to the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amend- 
ment Act, 1934, which im])osed protective duties on raw silk, silk 
yarn, piecegoods and mixtures, the total value of silk imports fell 
from Rs. 3,59 lakhs to Rs. 3,37 lakhs. Paw silk declined from 2.4 
million lbs. valued at Rs. 72 lakhs to 2.2 million lbs. valued at Rs. 57 
lakhs, and silk manufactures, from Rs. 2,87 lakhs to Rs. 2,80 lakhs; 
but silk yarn rose from slightly over 2 million lbs. to 3.3 million lbs. 
in quantity and from Rs. 47 lakhs to Rs. 78 lakhs in value. Under 
piecegoods too, however, there was a recession — from 41 million yards 
valued at Rs. 1,82 lakhs to 33 million yards valued at Rs. 1,25 lakhs. 
Japan was the principal loser in piecegoods, but made up her losses 
not ojdy under yarn, of which she took the lion’s share (a little more 
than 1.8 million lbs.), but also under silk mixtures, of which she con- 
tributed 11.7 million yards (3.7 million yards more than in 1933-34) 
towards the total of 13.4 million yards valued at Rs. 74 lakhs imported 
during 1934-35. 

Im])orts of artificial silk rose very markedly, the increase in yarn 
being 6.8 million lbs. and that in piecegoods (mixed and unmixed) 
nearly 26 million yards. The total value of these imports was 
Rs. 3,59 lakhs as compared with Rs. 2,74 lakhs in l!)33-34. Japan 
was the chief suf)plier, but this is not surprising as she has in recent 
years attained pre-eminence in rayon production, being now second 
only to the United States of America. 

Both raw wool and manufactured wool were imported in larger 
quantities, the total shipments during the year being valued at 
Rs. 3,86 lakhs against the i)revious year’s Rs. 2,55 lakhs. Raw wool, 
the imports of which increased by nearly a million lbs., accounted for 
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Rs. 41^- Inklis of the total. A feature of the year was the g^rowing* 

Japa]ies(^ competition in woollen manufactures. The imports of 
worsted ;\'arn from da[>an amounted to about 50,000 lbs. only in 1932- 
33, but stood as high as 1.3 million lbs. in the year under review and 
aecoiinti'd for Ks. 25 lakhs of the Rs. 29 lakhs worth of yarn imported. 

Though the United Kingdom sent some 72,000 lbs. less, her receipts 
were nearlv' the same as in 1933-34, namely Rs. 3 lakhs. Knitting 
wool tells the saim* tale of Japan’s domination. Of the total intake 
of nearly 1.9 million lbs. valued at about Rs. 32 lakhs, she supplied 
some 1.2 million lbs. valued at Rs. 20 lakhs. Her contribution in 
the previous year was 325,000 lbs. only valued at a little under 
Rs. 5 lakhs. Here, however, the high quality of Great Britain’s 
products enabled her to hold her own — ^lier consignments advanced 
from 421,000 lbs. to 619,000 lbs. Imports of woollen piecegoods, 
including goods of wool mixed with other materials, totalled nearly 
14 million yards in quantity and Rs. 1,82 lakhs in value, i.e., 
increases of 24 million juirds and Rs. 52 lakhs over the previous 
year’s figures. Under this head too Japan took the lead, though for 
the first time, her portion being 7.3 million yards; but in this depart- 
ment also the luiited Kingdom held her own and increased her 
quota by a million yards. 

Unlike last year, when there vas a recession, the imports of Metals and 
metals and manufactures thereor advanced by 16 per cent in 
quantity (from 392,000 tons to 456.000 tons) and by 20 per cent in Thereof, 
value (from Rs. 9,19 lakhs to Rs. 11,37 lakhs). All the important 
metals shared in the increase. Though India herself produced more 
iron and steel during the year under review, she also imported 
larger quantities of them, namely 370,000 tons as against 329,000 
tons in 1933-34. The United Kingdom’s share of the year’s imports, 
her greatest since 1931-32, rose absolutely (by 16,000 tons) but fell 
relatively, while Germany and Japan increased their shares a little, 
both absolutely and relatively. Tlie imports of non-ferrous metals 
also (‘.\])anded — from 62,000 tons valued at Rs. 3,95 lakhs to 86,000 
U)ns valued at Rs. 4,99 lakhs. Note^vorthy features w^ere the marked 
rise in cop])er im])orts (by 216,000 cwt. valued at Rs. 52 lakhs), the 
United Kingdom, Geianauy, Japan and the United States of America 
being the largest su])i)liers and sharers of the increase, and the slight 
rise (100 cwt.) in the quantity of lead imported, which was accom- 
panied by a fall of Rs. 72,000 in value. 
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Taking the various types of maeliinery and millwork together, 
imports declined from Its. 12,77 lakhs to Rs. 12,64 lakhs. The 
reduction was due chiefly to a fall under sugar machinery, the 
imports of which had been heavy during the two preceding years. 
With a few exceptions, however, the remaining items under this 
head showed increases. In fact, it* sugar machinery were left out 
of account, there would be a rise here of Ks. 2,18 lakhs. The larger 
imports of sugar machinery from the Netherlands and ot* textile 
machinery from Japan led to a reduction in the United Kingdom's 
share of the trade in 19Jo-J4; but most of the lost gi'ound was 
regained during the year under review, no other country recording 
an ini])rovemeiit except America. The only items which call for 
detailed notice are sugar maidiineiy ajid tea maeliinery. Imports of 
the former, as already stated, declined markedly, namely from 
Rs. J,86 lakhs to Rs. 1,05 lakhs or b,y more tlian half. The United 
Kingdom’s shipments were valued at Rs. 72) lakhs as against Rs. 1,96 
lakhs in the previous year, but her share of the total value was 70 
per cent in 19J4-J5 as against only’ 58 pi r cent in 192>8-:M. In view 
of the tea restriction scheme, mentioned in our last two r'cports, it is 
interesting to note that the imports of tea machinery imu’eased and 
were valued at Rs. 22 lakhs compared with Rs. 12 lakhs in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Th(* world trade depr(\ssion had a very adverse efR^ct on the 
importation of motor cars into India. Consignments fell from 17, ‘199 
in 1929-00 to 12,601 in 1900-01 and more drastically still in the two 
succeeding years. This process was arr(*sted in 1900-04. when some 
expansion occurred. The y(‘ar under review saw a further advance, 
the number imported being 14,404 as against 9,75!) in the previous 
year. The United Kingdom was again the largest su[)])lier but 
during the year the United )States of America made jnon* headw’ay 
against her. In spite of tariff preferences, the former was able to 
secure only 21 per cent of the increase in imi)orts, while the latter 
captured 71 per cent. Shipments from the Unit(*.d Kingdom were 
valued at Rs. 1,24 lakhs and those from the United States at Rs. 90 
lakhs. The imports of motor omnibuses, vans and lorries also 
incj'(^ased — from 5,496 to 9,970 in nnndjer and from Rs. 66 lakhs to 
Rs. 1,21 lakhs in value. Here too America, which has always held a 
predominant position, increased her quota from 0,692 to 6,559, 
while eousigumerits from the United Kingdom rose from 528 to 1,171. 
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Gj-eat Uritairi oe(*u])i(;s only third i>Jace in this branch of tiie trade, 
but her s}ii])Jiieuts to [ndia diirin*^ the year under review were her 
hi^*hi‘st iji recent years. 

Thoujjrh tiie output (d‘ the Imlian sujjcar industry has been Sugar, 
increasing rapidly iii reccnil years, it is not yet suffie/ient to meet 
Indian re{{uit*eiii(mts fully. India has tlierei'ore still to iiui)ort an 
ap])7-e(*ia])le Ihou^rli dec'jininjj: (pianlity of sii^jrar from abroad. I)esj)ite 
a substantial rise in home prodiudion, tlie total im])orts during the 
yi‘ar muhn* i*(‘\ i(‘w afijountc'd to luuirlx 22‘i thousand tons, (‘X('ludin{j: 
inolasM's. This. howev(;r, was a[>i)reeiably less than the quantity 
ini])oj‘t(‘d in the j)revious year, dava was a^rain the chief supjdier, 
but Ihu* share deelin(‘d from 194.4 thousand to 175.9 tliousand tons. 

There was a mark(Mi reduction in eonsitrnments frojii the United 
Kingdoin also, namely fr(mi 37 thousand tons to only 17 thousand 
tons. 

Witli a few exee])tions, notably drugs and medi('ines. wliieh other 
decdined in value from Us. 1,93 lakhs to lis. 1,92 lakhs; spices, which l^iports. 
de(din(‘d from Ks. 1,59 laklis t(» Us. 1,55 lakhs; to])a(*(‘(>, ^^hi(‘h declined 
from Rs. 72 lakhs to Us. (>2 lakhs; and coal and coke, whi(.di declined 
from Rs. 14 lakhs to Us. 12 lakhs, all i)ther imports registered 
increas(*s. Among these may be mentioned mineral oils, which 
advaiK'ed from iSb million irallons valued at Us. 5, S3 lakhs to 201 
milljoii ira lions valued at Us. 6,07 lakhs t])etrol. however, declined 
from 1.6 to 1.5 milliou gallons, due ])robab]y to larger home produc- 
licm); liardware, wliicdi increased froiu Rs. 2,s8 lakhs to Us. 3,05 
laklis; cliemicals, ^^lli(*h rose from Us. 2,70 lakhs to Us. 2,92 lakhs; 
and liipiors, which expanded from l.S milliou gallons valued at 
Us. 2,27 laklis to 4.9 million gallons valued at Us. 2,36 laklis. 

During the year under review, ex])orts of eottoii and cotton Detailed 

goods vv’cre aif(‘<d(»d mainh’ hv two factors, the limitation scheme Accoimtof 
^ , iLxports. 

ado])ted by llie United Slates of Amerii'a and the operation of the Cotton, 
Indo-fFapaiK'se Trade Agreement. The former was the dominating 
influeiu'e on eotton pri(*es and. eoinbined with the attempt to tured. 
maintain tlie ])ri('e of Amei-iean eotton at artificial levels, led to a 
larger demand for (‘olton ])rodiiccd in otlier countries, India among 
them. In regard to tlu' Indo-Japanose Trade Agreement, the signi- 
fieance of the year lay in the faet that it \vas the first complete trade 
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year during which Japan’s purchases of Indian cotton were regulated 
by the cpiaiitity of her exports of piecegoods to India. 

The total exports of raw cotton during 1934-35 amounted to 
3,490,000 bales valued at Rs. 34,95 lakhs compared with 2,821,000 
bales valued at Rs. 27,53 lakhs in 1933-34. Jai)an again took by 
far the largest quantity, namely 2,055,000 bales valued at Rs. 21,53 
lakhs, or 9-19,000 bales more than in the preceding year with a rise 
of Rs. 10,16 lakhs in value. The United Kingdom too consumed 
more Indian cotton in the year under review than in the previous 
year (347,000 bales as against 342,000 bales), tlianks chiefly to the 
efforts of' the Indian Cotton Committee of Lancashire. 

The revival of the demand for cotton piecegoods, evidenced by 
larger im})()rts, was reflected also in the higher outturn of Indian 
mills, which totalled 3,397 million yards or 452 million yards more 
than in 1933-34, Only a very small pro])()rtion of this, namely 57.7 
million yards or 1.7 per cent, was shij)ped abroad, the major portion 
going to the Indian market. The value of the exports in 1934-35 
and 1933-34 was Rs. 1,77 lakhs and Rs. 1,66 lakhs respectively. 

Jute exports suffered a set-back during the year under review 
in that they lost their premier po^sition among the country's exports. 
Actually, however, they advanced a little in quantity (from 1,420,000 
tons to 1,437,000 tons or by 1.2 per cent), though remaining 
stationary at about Rs. 32 1 crores in value. During the first half 
of the year jute ])riees tended to fall and the voluntary restriction 
scheme announced in Se])tember 1934 had little immediate re- 
assuring effect, lint as the year advanced, confidence grew, demands 
from foreign (countries began to revive and the entire industry 
assumed a healthier outlook. 

Exports of raw jute totalled 752,000 tons in quantity, the 
highest since 1929-30, and Rs. 10,87 lakhs in value. In si)ite of the 
increase of som(‘ 4,000 tons in quantity, however, the value of ship- 
ments decreased by over* Rs. 6 lakhs*, (k)nsignments to both the 
United Kingdom and (lerraany fell appreciably, namely by 11,000 
tons and 29,000 tons respectively; but it is signifutant that while 
exports to certain other Euro])ean countries also diminished, those 
to Italy increased substantially. Japan too took a good deal more 

*Tlie cxfK't v.'jIuc of tlie previous year’s ox[)orts was Us. 10,93 lakhs. The 
Rs. 11 croros itieiitioiicd in last year’s report was an approximate figure. 
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than in While the yardage of gunny cloth exported rose 

from ],05»> million to l,06d million, the value fell from Rs. 11,38 
lakhs to Rs. 10,99 lakhs. The Ujiilecl States of America were, as 
usual, the largest consuiiKirs, though their consumption shrank from 
647 million yards to 610 million j^ards. Shii)mcnts to the Argentine 
increased by 69 million yards, while those to the United Kingdom 
and Canada declined by 2 million and 12 million yards respective^'. 
Exports of gunny bags rose, both in quantity and value, the actual 
figures being 423 million and Rs. 10,26 lakhs against 402 million and 
Rs. 9,72 laklis in the previous year. Notable features were the 
in?:reascs ol‘ 3 million, 29 J million, 9 million and 12 million bags 
respectively' in the United Kingdom’s, Siam’s, South Africa’s and 
Jai)an’s quotas and the decrease of 22 million bags in Australia’s 
quota . 

In tlie year under review, the second during which it had been Tea. 
in o])eration, the tea restriction scheme mentioned in our last two 
reports did not give as satisfactory results as in the first year. This 
was diie j)artly to the slightly higher quotas fixed for the exports of 
the year, but mainly to the ai)preciable increase in shipments from 
countries not partici])ating in the scheme, especially China. The 
additional quantities thus thrown on the market would not alone 
hav(‘ caused so serious a deterioration in tiie stock position as did 
oc<'ur, had the rate of clearance not fallen below that of the previous 
year. In order to restore equilibrium between sup})ly and demand, 
the export- (juota for 1936-36 has, under the scheme of control, been 
reduced from 87 J -per cc7it to 82 ^ per cent of the normal figure. In 
addition, the iu(iusti*y as a wliole has turned its attention to a 
“ drink-more-tea ” campaign, particularly in India and America, 
whei’c' ])otentialities are greatest. 

The factors just mentioned and the larger home production 
(cstimaled at 400 million lbs. or 16.6 million lbs. more than in 1933- 
31) i)ievitably affected the year’s exports, which totalled 326 million 
lbs. valued at Rs. 20,13 lakhs com])ared with 318 million lbs. 
valued at Rs. 19,84 lakhs in the preceding year. There were thus 
increases of 2.2 per cc7tt and 1.6 per cent res])octively. The average 
declared value per lb. of the exports, however, fell from 10 annas 
to 9 annas 11 pies. Shipments to the United Kingdom were again 
by far the largest, being 288.6 million lbs. or 89 per cent of the whole, 
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valued at lis. 18 crores. Her share of the 193d-34 shipments was 
87 per C( /if. Direct exi)orts to other countries generally declined, the 
important exceptions being Arabia and Chile. 

There was still further shrinkage of the export trade in food' 
grains, though certain individual items registered some expansion. 
Consignments fell f)*oni 1.870, 000 tons to 1,705,000 tons in quantity 
but i-ose from Ks. 11,75 lakhs to Iks. 11,84 lakhs in Aalue. Rice and 
Avheat will he ('on.sidered sei)arately. Of the remaining cereals, pulse 
and barley rec'orded increases of 8,000 tons and 14,000 tons 
respectively, aftei* tlie latter’s virtual disa])pearance from the list in 
1933-34. 

The fall in the ex})orts of foodgrains r(‘su]ted ehietly from a 
further contraction in the demand for Indian rice in foreign markets. 
Outward shi])ments declined from 1,744,000 Ions to 1,607,000 tons. 
Durma, as usual, contributed the lion’s share (87 prr cent) of the 
shipments, nam(‘ly 1.399,000 tons, which, however, was 128,000 tons 
less than in th(‘ j)revious year. Consignments to Europe declined 
from 523,000 tons to 442,000 tons oAviiig mairdy to Germany, the 
Netherlands and Delgium having taken app]*eeiably less Ilian in 
1933-34; hut thanks to the prellu’ence enjoyed by Indian rice in the 
[biited Kingdom, exjiorts to that country incj*eased by 17.000 tons. 
Exports to China (ijK'ludiug Hongkong), the Straits Settlements and 
('e\lon, Avhich are among Indians ])7’incipal customers, also sliowed 
large reductions, as did those to (Tiha, Avhiidi took a m(*rt* 17,000 
tons against 46,000 tons in 1933-34. In most cases, tluvse d(‘(*reases 
can h(‘ trac'cd to growing competition from other rice-producing 
C('Unt3’ies, notably Siam and French Indo-China. 

<)w'ini:’ to kc(‘ii com])etition and low’ prices, India has in recent 
years ixvii foi'ciid to hold aloof from the international Avheat market. 
Jndig(‘nons prodiKdion increased slightly — from 9.4 million to 9.7 
million tons (estimated) — and exports markedl}^ — from 2,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 3 lakhs to 11,000 tons valued at Rs. 101 lakhs. Of the 
latt(‘r (juantity, the TTiited Kingdom took no less than 9,000 tons. 

In contrast to the year 1933-34, the total ex])orts of oilseeds of 
all Idnds declined in 1934-35, being 875,000 tons valued at lls. 10,54 
lakiis as atrainst 1,H-M,000 tons valued at Rs. 13,66 lakhs. The fall 
Avas due maiidy 1o a reduction in the demand for linseed, the rise 
in vhirfi was the chief faidor in last year’s improA^ement. The 
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figures for linseed are 238,000 tons and Rs. 3 crores, ij\, 141,000 tons 
and Rs. 1,58 lakhs less than the previous year’s figures. Great 
Britain took 72,600 tons oL‘ linseed less and shipments to the United 
♦States, G(‘rmany, Italy and h'rance were also somewhat seriously 
curtailed owing to tlie liberal ero]) produced by the Argentine. All 
oth(‘r oilseeds siifiVred the same fate, though for groundnuts the 
reduction was smalhu* than tor the others, due chiefly to a marked 
incn'ase (of <S1,40() Ions) iji consignimuits to tlie United Kingdom. 
Ka])(*se(Hl, sesamum and cottoji seed iH‘gistered sliarp declines. 

Gains and Jo^^(is were faiidy equally divided among the c;ther other 
exports, ten itcuns showdiu* imn-eases in both quantity and value, nine 
decreas(^s in botJi res])ects and two an increase in one respect com- 
bined with a decrease in the other. Noteworthy cimong the items in 
th(^ first category w(n‘c nudals and oj-es. The total ex])orts of ores, 
w']ii(‘h amounted to 51 ."),()()() tons \ allied at Rs. 2,72 lakhs, showed an 
impi-ov<'m(Mit ol 210,000 1on.> in (pianlity and Rs. 88 lakhs in value. 
Kx])t)rts of mani»’an<‘S(‘ ore al)sorbed about 89 per cent of the total 
and accounted for 150, 000 tons or 194,000 tons more than in 1933-34. 
Consignments to Fram^e, tlie United Kimrdom and Japan were 
mainly responsible' for the* rise. There was a further advance in the 
amount of pig-ii*on exj)ort(M|, tlie figure's being 417,000 tons valued 
at Rs. 93 lakhs e'emiiiared with 377,000 tons valued at Rs. 85 lakhs 
in tlie previeuis y<‘ai‘. It is signifie*ant that shipments to Japan rose 
markedl;s' 1 f re)m Is 1,000 tons to 24(),000 te)ns'. The elemand for 
Indian teak again ineuvase'd, 43,00f) cubic tons valued at Rs. 90 lakhs 
lieing e'xported in l!K;t-35 as against e)iily 27,000 cubic tons valued at 
Rs, 61 lakhs in 1933-.34. In \ iew of tlie international restriction 
sclieme, it is intei'(*s1 ing to note* that during the year inieler review 
e^xporfs of ra^^' imbher e*xpanded from 16.2 ndllion lbs. valued at 
Rs. :>1 lakhs to 23. S million lbs. valiu'd at Rs. bb lakhs. Items in the 
se'eond ealegoiw wliiidi deserve spendal mention are raw* wool, tobacco, 
eotfee and o])inui. Fxporls of raw w*ool eli*opi)eHl from 55.9 million 
lbs. te) 2,4 1 million lbs. in (piautity and fi-eun Rs. 1,98 lakhs to Rs. 1,27 
lakhs in \alne owing <ddefi\ to a sliarj) fall in consignments to the 
Uiiite'd Kingele)!!) M'rom 43 4 million lbs, te) 25.7 million llis.). Sbiy)- 
me'jits of nnmannfactnred tobacco declined by about 10 jjrr cvyit in 
(piantity and 13 per cent in value: eolTee, from 18b,000 ewts. valued 
at Rs. 1,02 lakbs to 141,000 i*wds. valued at Rs. 73 lakhs; and opium, 
from 3,524 cwvts. to 825 cwds. oidy. Of the latter, 212 cwds. valued 
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at Ks. 7 lakhs ^ve^(' recorded Tiiid('r ])i‘ivate mercdiandise compared 
witli 1^,270 cAvts. valued at Ks. 7^] lakhs iu the year previous. This, 
as jioted iu another chapter, is an eloquent commentary on Indians 
0 [)inm i)olicy. Lac Avas the most important item beloiijj^in^ to the 
last categrory. The quantity exported in 19;34-;]o dropped by 145,000 
CAvts., but the value realised Avas Its. 84 lakhs more than in the 
precedingf year. This is accounted for by the fact that the bulk 
ot the shipments Avas made A\’hen ])rices Avere hig^h. 

AVe shall close our account of the year's commerce A\dth a brief 
analysis of the direction of trade — that is, the relative movements of 
the share of Indian trade enjoAcd by various countries. The United 
Kingdom's share of both exports and imports contracted a little. 
In so far as the export trade is concerned, this is the more regrettable 
bec.ausc her (piota had been increasing slowly but steadily in recent 
years. Jn 1934-35, however, it fell from 32.2 per cent to 31.6 per 
cent. The decline may be slight, but it is a decline nevertheless. On 
the import side, the reduction from 41.7 per cent to 40.6 per cent 
was also small, but a repetition of what hapi)eiied betAveen 1929-30 
and 1932-33. In the latter year and again in 1933-34 there were 
increases. The Jiiost striking feature of the year was the improve- 
ment of Jaj)an’s position in regard to both exports and imports. 
Of the ('ountries with whicdi India has an ap’preciable volume of 
trade, Jai)an was th(‘ only one Avhose share of Indian exports 
increased. idoreoAW, the increase was su])s1antial (from 8.5 per cent 
to 16.1 per cent) and followed a decline in the preceding year. 
The rise in her share of the imi)ort trade Avas not so large, being 
1.5 per cent oidy; but it is significant nevertheless, since here again 
there had been a fall in the ])reAdpus year, and apart from the 
United States of America, which gained to a Jiegligible extent, Japan 
was the onh" country to achieve an advance under imports. Of the 
remaining countries, it is not necessary to consider any but the 
United States of America and Oermany. The latter lost ground on 
both sides, j)y 0.1 per cent in imports and by 2 per cent in exports. 
Though the former's share on the imi)ort side rose very slightly 
(from 6.2 per ceni to 6.4 j^er cent), it fell on the export side from 9.6 
per cent to 8.3 per ceni. 

The principal commodities n^flect much the same tendencies. 
The United Kingdom share of the imports of cotton manufactures 
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increased from 58. S po' cant to 59.7 pet' cent, while Japan's declined 
from 35 jjer cent to 32.4 per cent. Under silk manufactures and 
artificial silk, however, while the United Kingdom’s quotas 
respectively rose froui 2.S per cent to 5 per cent and fell from 11.3 
ptr cent to (kO per c( nl, Ja])an’s went up from 73.2 per cent to 74.6 
per cent and fi'om 57.1 }jcr cent to 75.5 per cent. Other countries 
have only negligible sliar(^s in these items, except China and Italy, 
at whose ex])ense Ja|)an ])rol!le(l under silk manufactures and 
artificial silk resj>ec1 i\’eJy. In iron and steel, the United Kingdom 
suffered a very slight los.s (0.1 per cent) and Belgium a larger one 
(1.5 per cent), while Ch*rmany gaijied to the extent of 0.9 per ce7it ; 
but under maeliiiiery, the United Kingdom increased her share 
4 2^^^ 1^^^' expense of (Jermany and Belgium. The United 

Kingdom’s contribution to the motor-car trade showed a marked 
falling off (from 48.3 per cent to 40.5 per cent), the difference being 
absorbed by the United States of AmeJiica, whose contribution 
increased from 30.4 ijer cent to 41.3 per a nt. Under sugar too, the 
United Kingdom siUfered a set-ba('k to the extent of 6.4 per cent, 
but in this instaiu-e the resultant advantage went chiefly to Java. 
On the ex})ort side, tlie United Kingdom’s takings of raw cotton 
shrank from 12.7 per ant to 9.8 per ant; Gc^rmany’s from 7.9 per 
cent to 3.i) per cent; and France ’s, from 5.8 per cent to 3.8 per cent, 
while Jai)an’s expanded remarkably (from 39. G per cetii to 61.6 
per cent). America’s sliare of this trade is negligible. In raw jute 
also the United Kingdom’s share declined, as did those of Germany 
and France; while iji jute manufactures, though the same happened 
in the case of Germany, there was no change in the case of the United 
Kingdom or France. The United States of America’s share of the 
latter commodity suffered contraction from 31.7 per cent to 28.4 per 
cent, but their share of vnw jut(‘ ex])orts remained unaltered. Under 
metals and ores, th<» United Kingdom’s quota deereased from 48. 1 
per cent t(» 42.1 /nr rent and Germany’s from 7.6 per cent to 6.8 
per cent, hut Japan’s and Franeo’s; iinueased by 4 per cent and 1.4 
per cctit i’(*spe('tiveiy while the ibiited States of America retained 
their 2.7 per cent. 

basis of values, India had no balance, eitlier favourable 
or unfavourable, against tlie United Kingdom in 1931-32 or 1933-34, 
but an adverse balaiiee of Rs. 11 crores in 1932-33 and one of Ks. 5 
crores in 1934-35. In regard to other British possessions, India’s 
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favourable balance of Rs. RJ crores in declined to Rs. 11 

crores in the year under review. Here too therefore she lost ground. 
Taking the British Empire as a wliole, the favourable balance of 
Rs. 14 crores in 1931-32 suffered a serious set-back in 1932-33, when 
it fell to a mere Rs. 3 crores. Jt recovered to Rs. 13 crores in 1933-34, 
but in 1934-35 there Avas again a recession (to Rs. 6 crores). In the 
case of the United States of America, tlie adverse balance of Rs. 1 
crore in 1932-33 Avas conA'erted into a favourable balance of Rs. 7 
crores in 1933-34. This drop])cd to Rs. 5 crones in the year under 
revieAV. dapan has ])een steadily losing ground to India since 1932-33. 
In that year, the trade balanc(‘ was Rs 6 crores in da pan’s favour, 
but it fell to Rs. 2 (-rores only in 1933-34. In 1934-35, this faATHir- 
able balaiK'e Avas converted into an adverse one of double the amount, 
?.c,, there Avas a ])alancc of Rs. 4 cron's in India’s favour. This is 
probably to be attril)uted to the Indo-dapanese Trade Agreement 
(‘hiefiy. On tlie basis of exports and imports of m(‘rchandise as a 
Avhole, th(*re was a balance of Rs. 23 crores in India’s favour. This 
represents a decline of Rs. 12 cror(‘s compared Avith the preceding 
year, in Avhicli there had been a marked increase. 

It j'emains to refer to (-ertain other matters of commercial 
interest. 

In Anew of the alarming fall in the price of rubber in recent 
years and the dinUmlties A\itli Avhiidi i-ubher ])roducers AV(‘re faced 
in consequence, rejmesentatives of the indust i‘y in the main rubber- 
])roducing countries, namely India, Ceylon, JMalaya, British North 
Borneo, the I)ut(di East Indies, French Indo-Chiua, SaraAvak and 
Siam, formulated an international scheme for restricting the produc- 
tion, e.xjjort ajid stocks ol rubber. The main features of the scheme 
are tliat it should inmiain in foj-ce uj) to the 31st December 1938 in 
the first instance, the question of continuing it thereafter being 
revieAved by the GoA^ernmejits concmuied ; that during its currency 
exports of rubber should be limited to certain ])crcentages of pre- 
determined basic quotas; that imports should be imohibited except 
under licence; that the stocks held by OAvners should be restricted; 
and that planting and re-])lanting should be drastically reduced and 
limited. The rex)lies to a referendum issued in India showed that an 
overAvhelming majority of producers AA^ere in favour of the scheme. 
By virtue of their accession to the inter-Governmental agreement 
referred to, the Government of India Avere committed to obtaining 
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legislative sanction to the scheme and the Indian Rubber Cojitrol 
Act, 19^34, was actc.ordiiigly i)assod by the Indian legislature in 
September 19^14. The A(d itself did not come into force during the 
year under review, but th(' scheme was nevertheless given effect to 
from the 1st June 1934 by the issue of notifications under section 19 
of the Sea (Justoms Act. 

In i)ursuaiu'x; of a recommendation made by the committee set 
up by the Tjegislative Assembly in November 1932 to consider the 
terms of the Ottawa Trade Agreement, a report on the working of 
lhal AgrecuHUit u]) to the end of tiie fiscal year 1933-34 was sulmiitted 
by government to a committee of the Assembly. The general con- 
el i»sions of this eoinmittee, wliic'li submitted its report in August 1934, 
\vej*e tliat the Idiitc'd Riugdom had ])roved a steadier market for both 
pr(‘fereutial and non-j)ref(*rent ial commodities than foreign countries 
in general; that tiie recent general tendency towards equality of the 
mutual t?*a(le between India and the United Kingdom liad ])ractically 
been estal)lislH‘d in the first Near of the preferences; that the majority 
of the ])refereiices enjoyed by India in respect of her moi‘e ini])ortant 
cxpoi’ts had ])(‘cii of definite* value to her export trade; that the pre- 
fereiK'es gi^'eii ])y India had similarly been of d(4iiiite assistance to 
the Idiited Kingdojn and where they had not led to iiiereastnl trade, 
bad at least tended to counteract factors operating in the opposite 
(lirtH'i ion ; that tlioiigli the articles w'liich enjoy preference on 
im})ortation into the Tnitc'd Kingdom constitute* the most important 
and stal)h‘ })art of India’s exports, the ]n-eferenee‘s give]i by India 
iiad not adversely affected the* Indian eonsuiiier or Indian revenues; 
that tlu* imjjort ])rerer(‘uces had not [U’oved detrimental to any Indian 
industry; aiul that on tin* wliole the Agreement had resulted in 
mutual bejiefit to the eoiilraeling j>arties. A similar committee set 
u]) by the Council of State in pursuauee of a Resolution adopted by 
that House in J\Iar(di 1933, submitted its report in September 1934 
and recorded generally the same view^s. 

Reference was made in the last year’s report to the visit of the 
Rrifish Textile Mission to India. The Mission left India in October 
1933 and on the eve of its departure the Government of India gave 
its Cliairmaji an assurance that they would take an eai-ly opportunity 
of entering into discussions wdth llis Majesty’s Government wdth a 
view^ to clarifying the position in regard to protected articles about 
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which it had not been possible to negotiate a more precise under- 
standing at Ottawa. Discussions took place accordingly in the United 
Kingdom and resulted in the signing, in January 1935, of a Trade 
Agreement which is deemed to be supplementary to, and co-terminous 
with, the Ottawa Trade Agreement. It sets out in precise terms the 
principh^s whicli have guided the Govei'iimcnt of India’s fiscal and 
tariff policy and ])ractice since July 19L^3 as a result of a liesolution 
adopted by tlie AssembJy and commits them to extending protection 
to su(di industries oidy as can establish claims thereto in accordance 
with the poli('y of discriminating protection laid down in the 
Resolution. It further binds them to afford to the industry con- 
cerned in the United Kingdom an op])ortunity of stating its case 
before the Tariff* Board when the question of granting substantive 
protection to an Indian industry is referred to it. In the Agree- 
ment Ilis IMajesty’s Government recognise that the economic well- 
being of India may demand the a])plication of a policy of discri- 
miiiating protection; that, in pursuance of that policy, the Indian 
industry concerned is entitled to adequate protection against all 
rivals and com])etit()rs whosoever they may be; and that the revenue 
needs of India must normally dictate the level of those duties which 
are not fixed upon a protective basis. Tlie Agreement also requires 
ilis ^Majesty’s Government to develop and stimulate the import into, 
and consumjition in, the United Kingdom of raw cotton and semi- 
manuiatdured materials from India and to continue the privilege of 
duty-free entry of Indian pig iron into the United Kingdom so long 
as the duties on iron and steel articles imjiorted into India are, 
subject to ('ertain conditions, not less favourable to the United 
Kingdom than those firovided for in the Iron and 8teel Duties Act, 
1934. 

The Indo-Turkish Trade Agreement, which had hitherto 
o-overned commercial relations between India and Turkey and under 
which Indian goods were entitled to most-favoui-ed-natioii treatment 
in Turkey on terms of reciiirocity, was denounced by that country 
on the 22nd November 1934, the denunciation becoming effective 
from the 22nd February 1935. This step was taken in pursuance 
of a policy of balancing overseas trade exchanges with individual 
countries adopted some time previously, Irade agreements with 
countries other than India were also denounced. The position 
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resulting' from tlie deniiiiciation has been receiving the careful con- 
sideration of the Government of India and endeavours are being 
made to safeguard India's export trade with Turkey as far as 
]K)ssible. 

The Wlieat Import Duty (p]xt ending) Act, 1934, which Import 
oxletided uj) to tiie ‘list IMarcdi 1935 the duty of Rs. 2 per ewt. on 
imp()i't(M.l wlieat and wJieal flour, was repealed when the Consolidated Broken 
Indian Tariff AeT was passed in Se])tembcr 1934, the duties becoming 
an integj*al jiart of the Import Tariff schedule. The situation in 
respiH't of lliis commodity showed marked signs of improvement 
during the year undej- review and at tlie end, though Indian wheat 
>sas still out of ])arity witii world j^rices. it was found possible to 
reduc(‘ the import duty on wheat and wheat flour from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 1-S-() 2a r ewt. 

Large imports of liroken j*i(‘e A\ere discovered to he in seriou^ 
t-omp(‘tition villi eertain of the better grades of rice produeed in 
Madras. This eaused some alarm to Indian rice producers and 
th(‘ (lovcrnment of India wer(‘ obliged to impose a duty of twelve 
annas per maund on imports of broken rice of foreign origin. 

Tn last y(*ar’s report reference was made to the question of Protection 
continuing protection to the iron and steel industry. The Tariff and^steel 
Hoard’s report on the subject, received in April 1931. showed that the Industry, 
protection liad been effective and that, in spite of tlie great falling 
off in tlie demand for steel products, the industry had made sub- 
stantial progress, maiiitainiim its output ami greatly rediieiiig it.'^ 
costs of pj*()duction. The Hoard tbouglit tliat the Ottawa Trade 
Agreement had been benelicial as regai-ds pig iron and suggested 
that its eontinued free entry into the Cnited Kingdom should be 
seciiJ-ed in return for a iiartly preferential ])roteetive duty on Hritisl' 
galvanized shetds. It was of oi>ini()n, however, that the Supple- 
mentary Agreement of Rt32 Avifli the ITiited Kingdom regarding 
iron and steel had served its piirjiose and should be abrogated. It 
con.sidei*ed that on the wliole it was necessary to continue protection 
up to the 31st March 1941 to the branches of the industry which 
already enjoyed it and to extend it to certain other branches for 
a like ])eriod. Tlie Government of India accepted these recom- 
mendations generally. Tliej- were given effect to in the iron and 
Steel Duties Act, 1934, which came into foi’ce on the 1st of 
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November 1934. As they involved a very considerable reduction of 
import duties in certain important cases with resultant shrinkage 
in the customs revenue derived therefrom, it was found necessary 
to impose, as a revenue measure, an excise duty on steel ingots 
produced in British India. (k)untervailiiig customs duties corres- 
ponding to this (‘xcise duty were imposed on imported iron and steel 
articles. These (‘ouiitervailing duties are in addition to the protective 
duties recommended by the Board and alternative to the ad valorem 
revenue duties on articles in resi)ect of which protection was not 
given. 

During the year under review the Government of India decided 
to adhere to the Geneva Protocol on Arbitration Glauses, 3 923, 
and the Convention on the Execution of Foreign Arbitral Awai-ds, 
1927, on behalf of British India. The IVotocol lays down that 
each of the contracting States shall recognise submissions to arbitra- 
tion which have been concluded between parties subject respectively 
to the jurisdiction of the various contracting States. The Convention 
supplements the Protocol by providing for the enforcement of 
arbitral awards made in foreign countries in pursuance of submis- 
sions to arbitration falling within the provisions of the Protocol. 
The adherence of British India was subject to the reservation that 
obligation under the Instruments will be limited to such contracts as 
are regarded as “ commercial under Indian law. The Instru- 
ments were signed on behalf of India on the 9th April 1935. Before 
they can be ratified, however, implementing legislation will liave to 
be enacted and this matter is receiving attention. 

As in formei* years. India partici})ated in a number of fairs and 
exhibitions abroad during the year under review\ In addition to the 
annual British Industries Fair, the more important were the 
Aldershot Einj)ire Bhow; the Dominions Industries and Trades 
Exhibition and Confereiu'e; the International Grocers’ Exhibition, 
London; the Ideal Home, Food and Fashion Exhibitioji, Edinburgh; 
the Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto ; the annual International 
Samples Fair, Milan; the Berlin Grocery and (Jookery Exhibition; 
and the International Cookery Exhibition, Frajikfurt-on-Main. 

With effect from the 1st April 1932, a scheme for the registration 
and certification of •accountants in India was introduced with the 
object of securing uniform control over the audit of the accounts of 
public companies and ensuring a high standard of professional quali- 
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ficatioii amongst recognised accountants; also of developing an 
autonomous Association able to assume complete responsibility for 
maintaining a proi)er standard of qualification, discipline and conduct 
amongst its members. The scheme has made considerable progress. 

Nearly 470 persons have been enrolled in the Kegister of Accountants 
maintained under the Auditor's Certificates Hides. A large majority 
of these liave been granted auditor’s certificates entitling them 
to act as auditors of public companies. About 125 i)ersons have also 
been included in the List of Approved Accountants and are thus 
authorised to take and train articled clerks. The theoretical examina- 
tions prescribed by the Auditoi-’s Certificates Hules have been 
held since 102:^ and while ordy the ‘‘ first ” examination was held 
in that and the following year, both the first ” and the ‘‘ final ” 
examinations were held in 1935. Recognition has also been accorded 
to certain institutions to prepare candidates for the first ” examina- 
tion under the scheme. 

The Government ot* India’s ratifications of the International The Indian 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1929, and the International 
Convention respecting Load Lines, 1930, were deposited on the 1st (Second 
October 1934 and the C/Onventions came into force in British India 
on the 1st January 1935. The Government of India accordingly loss/ 
brought into operation on the latter date the provisions of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping (Second Amendment) Act, 1933, which, as 
mentioned last year, was enacted to give effect to these two Con- 
ventions. They also issued the necessary rules and orders and took 
other steps for the enforcement of the (Conventions in this country. 

This Act which, as explained in last year’s report, is intended The Indian 
to give effect in British India to the Draft Convention concerning ^a^urers 
the protection against accident of workers employed in loading or Act, 1934. 
unloading shi])s, adoi)ted by the International Labour Conference 
in April 1932, received tlie assent of the Governor-General on the 
19th August 1934. Before its provisions can be brought into force 
and the Draft Convention ratified, detailed rules and regulations 
will have to be framed and certain other action taken. These matters 
were engaging attention at the close of the year under review. 

Mention was made in our reports for 1929-30 and 1930-31 of a Training of 
scheme for training Indians in Marine Engineering and of the award ^^^eers 
in 1929 and 1930, in pursuance of that scheme, of six scholarships, in India. 
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each of £240 per (nnnan, to Indinu boys who were selected for the 
purpose and sent to the tliiited Kiiiordom. Three more scholarships 
were awarded in 1931 ; but owiii" to financial and other considera- 
tions, the Government of India have abandoned this scheme and in 
its i)lace sanctioned another which provides for practical training in 
India comparable in standard with that imparted in the United 
Kingdom and also for an appreciably ofreater output of trained 
engineers at much the same cost. Under the new scheme, which came 
into operation in January 1935, the Indian Mercantile Marine train- 
iji<>' shi]) “ Dufl'erin has been reorganised to provide jirelimiiicii y 
trainintr hi iMainne Uu^ine(n*inti‘. Uifty cadets will be admitted to 
the shi]) annually, 25 for the Kxe<'utive l>i*anch and 25 for the 
Enpineeriii" JlramJi. The Go\'erjiment of India have also sanctioned 
the prrant of 15 sidiolarshi ps annually, each of the value of Rs. 50 
per iii( )iset}f, foi' einjrineeriiio* cadets passing out of the “ Dufferin ”, 
to cover the cosi of their workslH)p service They have in addition 
agr(H*d to [)ay the f<‘i's for the cadets' theoretical instruction at eveniiu? 
classes in te(-hni(-id schooU diii*i«u» that ]»ei'ioil. 



CHAPTEB m. 


Finance. 

This chapter will first attempt a brief sketch of monetary condi- 
tions, both abroad and in India, and will then give a more detailed 
account of India’s financial position as revealed in the general and 
railway budget s])eeclies made resi)ectively by the Finance and the 
Commerce JMembei-s in February 19:15. 

The year under review saw some betterment in world conditions 
and qui<',keniiig of international trade. The recovery, however, 
was unevenly distributed, some eountries making marked progress, 
others, a little ojdy and still others, none whatever. On the whole, 
those in the sterling groii]) fared better than those in the gold bloc. 
The impi-oveinont might have Ixnm greater but for the fact that the 
international political situation A\as not siu-h as to ijispire that 
confidenc'e in the futui*e whiidi assists ti*ade revival. In the field 
of finance, the silvei- piii*chase i)oli('y of the ITiited States of America 
fon-ed up the price of tJiat metal and led to a seifious ovei'valuation 
of (diinese curren«*\ and, finally, to the vii'tual a))a!idonment of 
the silver standard by ('hiua. In addition, gold-standard ('urrencies 
were subjected to severe strain and both the franc and the 
belga (.levelo]ied weakness at times. Towards the close of the year, 
a large movement of funds fi-om lielginm threat^med the stability of 
her banking system and currency, and resulted, at the end of .March 
Ifido, in tin* ado])tioJi of ('om j)rehensive measures to save the situa- 
tion. Among these wan-t* llu* devaluatioji of the belga by 28 per 
cent and the i*esum])1ion b^' ({o\ernment of control over the banking 
system. In (Jermany, tlu' lu'avA imports of raw' material from 
foreign countries in 19:15 and early in 19.54 gave rise to a weaken- 
ing of tin* exi'hange position aiul the depletion of the gold reserves 
of the lleic'hsbank. In March 19.54. di-astic. restrictions had been 
imposed on ihe importation of i-aw materials and semi- 
manufai-ture^l gooels and later in the year this <-ountry proclaimed 
a moratorium on the trajisfer of the service of her external long- 
term and medium-t(umi debts. Italy also introduced stringent 
control over foreign excdiange in December 19:14 in order to support 
the lira. Restrictions of various kinds on imports, designed either 
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to maintain the stability of currency or to promote economic self- 
sufficiency, were in force in several European countries and an 
increasing tendency towards bilateralism {ix., trade pacts between 
two countries only) marked the world trade of the year. 

Agricultural and economic conditions in India have already 
been described in some detail in the preceding chapter. Briefly, 
it may be said that, on the whole, the monsoon was normal in 
incidence and distribution and both trade and industry did slightly 
better than in the ])revi()us year. Wholesale ])rices for practically 
all comniodilies showed commendable steadiness and most of the 
importani agricultural products fetched somewhat higher i)rices. 
Lhuces generally, however, remained at a low level. Ex])orts of 
gold were oik'c more ('onsiderablc, and including them, there was 
a trade balance of Ks. 70 crores in India’s lavour. Politically, the 
country continued (piiet and money loo remained easy, the bank 
rate again standing at d] jk r c(nf. All these factors made for a 
bettej- situation. 

The improvement in the Government of India’s general financial 
(losition iinmlioned last year, was maintained. There were again 
large imndiases of sterling and conse(|uent strengthening of the 
reserves, racilitated by sustained exj)orts of gold, and further 
reduction in the boriowiiii:' rate foi* ))olh loans and treasury bills. 
The year saw sevcn-al records establislunl in the latter resjiect. Of 
the two loans rnis(*d during the period under r(‘view the second 
gave a redemption yield of no more than d.lG per entt and bore 
the mmiinal ijil(*rest of d '})f r ccnl, a rat(‘ not attempted for 38 
years. lb>st Office cash c(;rtiticates had a similar cx])erience, the 
yield having bc(‘n cut down to 3.3 per roii at the i)eginning of the 
year and to only 3 per era/ in De(*embt‘i* — the Iow(‘st since the issue 
of cash certificates was initiated in 1917. Finally, the average rate 
at wlii(di tein])oi*ary a(*commodation was secured by means of 
treasury bills fell to l.bS per ceni, the lowest level touched being 
0.69 per cent -n. ])oint not reached at any time in the ])ast. National 
credit stood high and the conversion o])erations of Government were 
attended with mark(‘d sik'c^ss. Indians ])ositiun in regard to foreign 
payments also continued favourable. 

Although the exports of gold from India continued on a large 
scale throughout the year under report, the total amount exported 
was somewhat less than in 1933-34. The net exports of gold during 
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l934-o5 were valued at Ks. 52,54 lakhs as against the Rs. 57,05 
laklis of the previous year. In all, about 29,210,679 ounces of the 
metal have been exported in the last four years, that is to say, 
approximately 58 per cent of the gold imported since 1920-21. 

Taking into consideration the very large imports prior to 1920-21, 
only a small fraction of India’s total gold hoardings has been 
realised so far. 

The more im[)ortant events which ah'ected the price of silver Price of 
during the year were the silver legislation in, and the heavy 
pur(‘liases by, the riiited States of America, the levy of an export 
duty on silver by China and the reduction of the import duty in 
India. Mention must also be made of the ])rohibition by the 
Government of India, in IMay 1934, of duty-free imports through 
the land front iej*s of Persia and Afghanistan, which gave rise to 
unfair (‘omixdition in the Bombay market. The lowest price per 
standard ounce of the metal in London A\as in May 1934; 

and tlie highest, 'l^\d, in ]\Iarch 1935. In Bombay the lowest price 
[,€)' hundred tolas was Ks. 50-12 also in IMay and the highest 
Bs. 67-12 in Noveml)er. This last lignire A\ould certainly have been 
exceeded in March but for tlu* reduction in the Indian import duty. 

As rc^gards exchange and remittances to the Seci*etary of State, Exchange 
the total amount of sterling i)urchast*d during the year amounted 
to .C37,542,000 against the budget requirement of £27,700,000, the to London, 
average rate being Is. 6.086d. compannl witJi 6.071(/. in the 
preceding year. TJie weekly olfer to purchase one million sterling 
by tender was again maintained throughout the year without 
inteiTujdion, altliough an entire absence of tendei-s marked parts 
of May, dune and duly. Exchange was steady at Is. 6 vd. at 
the lieginiiing of the year and stood at V. 6.. at its close. 

Exctqit for three days in ISlay, when it dro])ped to 5 it 

was (‘it her at or about i)arity, attaining conij>arative strength in the 
busier months of April and danuary to March and displaying 
compai-ativc dulness during the slacker months. As in the 24 years 
immediately preceding, tlie continued export of gold helped the 

exchange ])osition while tlu* decline in the year’s visible balance of 

trade did not S(*cm to affect it in the least. 

When the year opened, the bank rate w'^as 34 per cent and it Money 
remained at that level tliroughout. This is the second successive 
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year since the inauguration of the Imperial Bank in whicli no 
change has been made in the bank rate, an event unprecedented in 
the annals of Indian banking. The complete absence of fluctuation 
reflects the general slackness in trade demand, the prevailing low 
level of commodity prices, the release of frozen credit caused by 
the sale of gold, and, to some extent, the feeling of ease induced 
by expansioiis of currency which marked the year. The cash 
balance of the Im]ierial Bank rose gradually from about Rs. 12 
crores at the beginning of the year to nearly Rs. 29 crores at the 
end of August, remained in the vicinity of Rs. 28 crores for the 
following three montlis Jind then fell 7‘a])idly to Rs. lo ci*ores during 
the succeeding three. It soared again suddenly to Rs. 2.‘U crores 
at the close of tiie year as a result of the ex])ansion of currency and 
the receipt of the Resei*ve Bank share of money in the month of 
March. 

Two rupee loans were floated during the year. The first took 
the form of a second issue of the ‘U })( r rcfii loan, 1947 - 00 , floated 
in April 19‘1)1, with the i.ssue price raised from Rs. !)(> to Rs. !)8.8 
per cent. The lists were open(*d for snl)s('rij>1 ion on the oth June 
and it was annouiK'cd that tin* loan would he elost*d without notice 
as soon as it apjieared that the total snhseriptions amounted ap})i‘oxi- 
mately to Rs. 9)2 crores (nominal value) and in any case not later 
than the 20tli June. Although general marlnd (conditions shortly 
before the floatation of tin* loan were definitely favourable and 
large conv(*rsion a])])lications weir imm-cuvimI during the fii*st f(*w days 
after the lists opened, the snb.se(pient progic^ss of the loan was >low’. 
Moreover, sales by speenlative interests indiK'ed a Ixsarish feeling in 
the market and eansed the issue to be fjuoted at a small discount. 
In the circumstain'cs, the total subs(n‘i])tions of Rs. 27). IJ crores 
w’ere not unsatisfactory and the ojteration may be r(‘gard(*(l as 
having fulfilled its object, namely, the (‘onver.sion of substantial 
amounts not only of the 19J4 lioiids, which fell due for repayment 
on the loth September, l)ut also of tlie loan, w’hieli was 

notified for diseharge on the 16th August. 

The se^xmd loan Avas a J per cent issue liable to ineome-tax and 
redeemable at jiar on the loth September 1941. This was the first 
loan bearing the nominal interest of 8 per rent issued sinee July 
1896. Its issue priee w^as Rs. 99 per cent. ^Vhen it Avas floated, 
market conditions indicated that a short-term issue Avould be receiA^ed 
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more favourably than a long-term one and that such a loan with 
as low^ an yield as 3.16 per cent per annum would probably be 
successful. The level of security ])rices was high, but although 
money was com])aratively easy, the actual surplus available for fixed 
investment was not very large. Tn view of these facts, the amount 
subscribed, nearly Rs. erores, was satisfactory. It was also 
entirely adequate for the i*edemption of the 4J per a ni boinls, 1934. 

The 41 per cent bonds 1934 and 4 per cent loan 1934-37 were notified 
for discharge in tliis year. The amount of these rnj)ee loans out- 
standing after the conversion o[)erations was Rs, 11, ST lakhs. Of 
this, as much as Rs. 11,74 lakhs were repaid. 

No sterling loan was either floated or repaid duriiiir the year. 

The (‘ont iniianc(* of (*asy jtioney <*onditions in India and tlie lead Price of 

given bv gilt-edged securities in London resulted in a more or less 

^ ^ . Securities. 

Nteady rise in the pri(‘e of Indian s('i*ip during the fii’sl ten months 
of the year; but the London lead, in sym]^athy with tlie international 
political situation. caus(*d a set-back in the last t\\o months. This 
is illus1rat(‘d by tlie actual figures. At the beginning of the year 
j)rr rent jiaiMu- was (juoted at Rs S9;, . Its ])rice declined 
gradually to I\s. S7L tlu' lowest level of the year, in June. Theism- 
after it i]tipi*o\'(‘d steadily till January 193.", wh(‘n it rt'ached iis 
maxinnim. Rs. 9(S'j Rut from that ]>oint it began to fall again and 
stood at Rs. 90 at tin* (hose of tin* \ ear 

In iiil I’oduciiig the budget for l!>3r)-.3f). the Ilon'hle Sii* James The General 

Lrigg said : ‘‘ I begin bv setting out tlu' tiual results of the ve;n* 

* Final 

1933-3,4. When my ])vedeeessor presented his budget last February, Results of 
it was antieipaled that, after a })r()vision of R.s. 3 erores had been 
made for debt r(*duction, the year l!)33-34 wandd elose witli a surplus 

of Rs. R29 lakhs. The acdtial figure is R.s. 2,72 lakhs 

]\Iy predeeessoi* announced that the surplus would he (‘arried to a 
siis])ense aeeonnt and utilised for fiuaneial a.ssistauce in {‘onnectiou 

with the (Itihar) eartlKpiake So tar as it is possibh^ 

to judge at present, tliis liability wdJ] not amount to a veiy large 
sum, but in order to have a margin for unforeseen eontingeneies we 
propose to retain in tlie su.sjHm.se account a tot^fl sum of Rs. 2,10 
lakhs. This leaves Rs. 62 Jaklis to be carried forward to fortify the 
balances of the current year. 
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“ I now turn to the current year 1934-35. Our revised forecast 
shows a material improvement over the original budget anticipa- 
tions and the surplus is now expected to be Es. 3,27 lakhs instead 
of l\s. 10 laklis. The diiference is made up of an improvement in 
revenue of ]\s. 3,87 Jaklis and a deterioration of KvS. 70 lakhs in 

expenditure On the revenue side the surplus is in 

I he main due to eustoins, etc., the principal items being sugar, 
l\s. 1,38 lakhs; eotton fabrics Its. 90 lakhs and yarn and textile 

tabries othei* than artitieial silk Hs. 80 lakhs Apart 

fj-om customs, etc., the only revenue item 1 need mention specifically 
is interesr. Here, although the head discloses an increase of Es. 26 
lakhs only, this is made u}) of a considerable reduction of rupee, 
combined with a somewhat greater incr(‘ase of sterling, receipts 
The main part of the increase of Es. 70 lakhs in 
expenditure is due to the alhu-ation to llengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam of a Jai*ger shar(‘ of tiie proce(*ds of the jute duty than 

was originally provided for On the expenditure side 

too it is necessary to mention the interest heads. Again they show 
little variation as a whole but there is an excess on ‘ Other Obliga- 
tions ’ because of rrovident Fund and Post Office Savings Bank 
deposits being higher than antici])ated and of an increase in the 
amount of accrued ])onus on cash certificates; and tluwe is a saving 
on ‘ Ordinary Debt ’ owing to the non-payment, of the Es. 58 lakhs 
due to the United Kingdom on the 1st December B131 on account 
r)f the outstanding AVar Loan liability 

“ On the figures which 1 have so far ex])lained to the House, we 
shall, at the end of March next, have in hand two surpluses, one 
Lor 1933-34 of Es. 62 lakhs and one for 1934-35 of Es. 3,27 lakhs 
making Es. 3,89 lakhs in all. I shall returji to the disposal of this 

amount later but in the meantime 1 turn to the estimates for the 

('oming yeai- 1935-36. 

The total revenue, excluding Eailways, may be put at Es. 90,19 
lakhs or Es. 81 lakhs less than the revised estimate for the current 
year.’’ In regard to customs, etc., the Finance Member explained 
“ Here 1 estimate for Es. 51,92 lakhs altogether or an increase of 
Es. 75 lakhs over the revised figures for the current year. The 

■^This figure is net, i.r., j1 covers an increase of Rs. 1,70 lakhs in the 

import duly yield and a decrease of Rs. 32 lakhs in the revenue from the 

excise duty. 
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main variations are a decline of Rs. 2 crores in the import duty on 
su"ar combined with increases of Rs. 35 lakhs on the sugar excise, 
of Rs. 65 lakhs on the match excise and of Rs. 43 lakhs on kerosene 

and petrol During the current year there has been 

an undoubted improvenuint in the financial position of some of the 
more important industries, l)ut this im})rovement will only be 
partially reflected in our income-tax returns for 1935-36. I there- 
fore estimate for an improvement of no more than Rs. 51 lakhs and 
of this Rs. 16 lakhs is due to the additional tax recovered from 

Government servants on a(tcouut of the restored pay-cut 

Our estimate under oi)ium is Rs. 61 lakhs as eomi)ared with Rs. 71 

lakhs for t.h(‘ current financial year Interest shows 

a ver\- large reduction amounting to Rs. 1.29 lakhs, which is of 
course due to the transfer of the ciirrencx' functions and, therefore 
the reserves, of the Government of India to the Reserve Bank. It 
is true that as against this we shall get the surplus ])rofits of the 
Bank, but in the fii’st year instead of getting a full year’s interest 
on the assets in our various reserves and balances, we shall only 
gel a part \ ear's di\i(lend from th<* ])rofits of the Bank. We have 
included Rs. 50 lakhs on this account under the head ^ Currency 
but tilt* i*o('ei]>ts luu'e still sliou a dro]) ol* Rs. 11 lakhs owing to the 
lo^^(‘r rates ])revailiug for short-term money. 

“ Expenditure as a whole, again excluding Railways, stands atExpendl- 
Rs ^8,69 lakhs sliowing an uiercasc of Rs. 96 laklis which is of 
course aliriost entirely due to the restoration (^f the pay-cut. 

There is, as I have said, a .set-off against this in the 
form of t'xtra ineome-lax to the extent of Rs. 16 lakhs. Apart from 
the })ay-eut, there are only minor increases, most of them on new 
servic(‘s, r.r/., the marketing seheim^, grants to the handloom and 
seri(Miltural industries, the new Dairy Institute and the Institute 
of Industrial Researeli. There is also a small increase on Defence 
and a deficit on Posts and Telegra])hs, which is, however, more than 

explained by the abolition of the pay-ent There is 

only one other item which 1 wish specifically to mention at this 
stage and that is the provision for the reduction and avoidance of 
debt. As Hon’ble Members are aware, our revised estimates tor 
1933-34 and those for the current financial year included only Rs. 3 
erores for this purpose. It is of course a matter of common 
knowledge that 60 per cent of the Government of India debt is 
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attributable to the Kailways and it seems to me that it would bo 
imposing too heavy a burden on the general budget to revert to the 
Sinking Fund arrangements in force prior to 1933-34 before the 
Railways have resumed the practice of making a contribution to the 
General Revenues. I therefore accei)t as reasonable for the time 
being the i)rovision of Rs. 3 crores now prevailing 

“ It is interesting here to compare the budget expenditure, actual 
or estimated as the (‘ase may be, for the years 1931-32 onwards and 
in order to get a fail* basis of c()m]^arison, 1 deduct in evei*y case the 
provision for debt leduction and avoidance and take net figures for 
Interest, Posts and Telegi*apiis and Defence : — 


1031-32. 

1032-33. 

1033-34. 

1931 35. 

1034-35. 

1935-36. 

Actual. 

Actual. 

Actual. 

Budget. 

Revised. 

Budget. 

88,78 

80,50 

75,07* 

7S,12 

78,53 

80, OG 


The lowest year was 1933-34. The estimate foj* 1930-36 shows a 
net hicrease from this low level of Rs. 4.09 lakhs. Of this, Rs. 1.79 
lakhs is due to the grant of a share of the jute duty to Uengal, P>ihar 
and Orissa and Assam, Rs. 1,30 lakhs is clue to the increased provi- 
sion for bonus on Oash Oertifi('ates and Ks. 1,0s Jakhs represents the 
cost of ]*estoring the second half of the pjiy-cut. .Vpart from these 
changes the j'cmiarkable economies made in l)ef(‘iic(‘ and other 
charges have not only been maintahuHl ])ut extcnided. 

Tlie final ]>osition for 1935-36 is thus as follows : — 

Revenue .. .. ,. Iks. 90,19 lakhs. 

Expenditure . . . . Rs SS,69 laldis. 


8nri)lus . . Rs. 1,50 lakhs. 


“ I shall turn aside to deal briefly with the ways and 
means jiosition The assets of the OiiiTeney Depart- 

ment will be transferred to the (Reserve) Bank wdth effect from 
the 1st of April 1935. From that date the Reserve Bank will be 
responsi})le for the mainteiianee of the curreney, for the investment 
of tlie currency reserves in rupees and sterling and for supplying 
the Secretary of Strife with sterling for his London requirements. 

’"Excludes Rs. 2,72 lakhs transferred to the Earthquake Fund. 
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The effect of this on our ways and means estimates will he twofold. 

In tlie first place, once the new system is in full operation the 
Secretary of State will not maintain a larger balance in London 
tha)i is necessary for his day-to-day transactions with the Bank of 

England For this reason you wdll see tliat by the end 

of the next year we have j)rovi(led for the reduction of his balance 

to a nominal amount of £500,000 The second change 

is c(mse(iuent on the cr-eation of a Silver liedemption Iteserve. 

This Ih'sei-ve is r(‘(iuired mainly to meet the liability 

im])os(‘d by section Ob of the Ueserxe Bank A(d It 

\\as originally intended that the Beserve should be gradually built 

U[) to a maxim inn of Bs. 10 crores (.)wing to the large 

remittance which it has ])eeii possible to make during the (mrrent 
finamdal yeai*, llu‘ balancn^s at the disi)osal of the Secn-etary of State 
will now' be snffiident to ena))le the Fund to ])e constituted with the 
full amount of Bs. 10 ci'ores wu’th effect from the 1st of A])ril 1005. 

The \\a\s and means forecast for the (UU’rent financial year provided 
foj- till' puj'eliase of sterling to tlie extimt t)f £20.7 millions. Aeeord- 
inn‘ to oui* lat<'st estimate the total should reach about £‘>0 millions, 
blit tlii.s hgure is of ('onrse liable to moditi<'ation. If the estimate is 
realised, we sliould be able not oidy to set aside the Bs. 10 (‘rores 
reipiired for the Silver Bedemption Beserve but also to inerease 
by about Bs. 14 crorivs tli(‘ (‘xt(n*nal assets lj(4d as seiuirity for the 
note issue. The inm-ease in our estimate for rimiittance is, needless 
to say, ]arg(*]y a('('oinit(‘d for by the strtnigth wiiicb the (‘onf inuane(‘ 
ol' gold exports lias given to the exebange .... 

“ The rexised estimate hei*e (for proviiieial recjuirements) sliow^s Provincial 
a rednetiou from Bs. G.25 lakhs to Bs. 4,40 lakhs, hut wx* have 

llldIvS* 

pivnided in our foreeast for 11)35-00 for an inerease to Ks. 10.82 
lakhs, owing to the faet that we have deeided to finance the rei)ay- 
ment of tht^ Bombay Dexelopment Loan, 1035. 

“Last yeai* my predecessor estimated that at the end of the Loans, 
financial year the amount of treasury bilks outstanding with the 
general public -would be about Bs. 30 crores. The actual figure on 
the Ist of April 1934 was Bs. 33.31 crores. In addition, treasury 
bills held in the Paper Currency Reserve amounted to Rs. 25.93 
crores. The figures for the 31st March 1935 are expected to be 
Rs. 22 and Rs. 274 crores respectively. After the transfer on the 
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1st of April 1935 of tiie assets in the Taper Currency Reserve to the 
Reserve Bank, all treasury bills will be shown under one head. 
On this basis the figures for the beginning and end of the year 

1934- 35 are Rs. 59.24 and Rs. 49^ crores resj)ectively and in our 
forecast for the coming year we have anticipated a further reduction 
to Rs. 46 crores. 

“ Next year we shall have to provide for the repay- 
ment of Rs. 16 crores of 61 per cent Treasiny l^onds, 1935, and 
Rs. 11.4 crores of 5 per cent Bonds, 1935. We have also the option 
of repaying £11.9 millions of 6 per cent Sterling Bonds, 1935-37 
and £3J millions of East Indian Railway 44 per cent debenture 
stock, 1935-55. The total amount of loans which we can repay or 
convert is thus approximateh^ Rs. 4S crores. In addition to this we 
are, as I have just said, ])roviding for the rei)ayment of the Bombaj^ 
Development Loan, 19‘>5, and we expect to reduce the total amount 
of treasury bills outstanding by a further Rs. 3J crores. Allowing 
for a remittaiK-e of £26 million we anticipate that we could meet all 
these liabilities without raising more than Rs. 25 crores by fi'esh 
borrowing 

I now come to our pro])Osals both in regard to the balance of 
Rs. 3,89 lakhs which we exj)ect to have at 31st March next and to the 
surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs which ^^e estimate for 1935-36. The 
former is of course non-recuri*ent and is oidy available for non- 
recurring purposes The latter represents the maximum limit of 
the sums which can be devoted to tax-reduction during the year 

1935- 36. 

To take the non-recurrent balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs first, we 
consider that the needs of the rural areas should have the first 
claim on this and we have decided to set aside a sum of Rs. 1,00 
lakhs for distribution to the provinces to be spent on schemes for 
the economic development and imjirovement of such areas. 

Tjocal Governments could only devote very inadequate 
funds to those purposes and in the recent years of crisis and 
retrenchment it has been impossible for any Local Government to 
find money for new projects, however likely they were to contribute 
to the })rosperity of the province. We feel therefore that now when 
the Gentral Government fortunately happens to have balances on 
which it can draw, w^e cannot do better than make some share of it 
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available to the x)roviiiccs to carry out schemes which have been 
held up and thereby show that the Government of India have a very 
deep concern with the welfare and prosperity of the cultivators and 
are prepared to help Local Governments to carry out schemes to]* 

their benefit We also pro]H>se to make a special 

contribution of ILs. 40 lakhs to the Government of India’s reserve 
in the Hoad Development Fund. There is oi)viously ureal scope 
for expenditure on road development, and 1 am Aery jxiad to be in a 
position to su})plement the somewhat exiguous resourc'cs of the 

Road Develoj^mcjit Fund i*eserv(' A further sum of 

Rs. 2r) lakhs we i)i‘o}Jose to set aside for schemes of develo])men1 in 
the North-West P^rontier Province. ]Most of this will b(' s})eiil on 
the construction of roads in tlie tribal areas, and the remainder aaIII 
be devoted to seliemes of economic develo])ment in that area. I 
wish to make it clear that w^e have no intention of im[)lementinu^ 
this ])olicy by force or Avithout the consent of the tribes in whose 

territory the roads will ])0 coiistru<*ted The last item 

of special ex])enditure Avhich 1 liaA’e to memtion in this eonneidion 
is a provision of Rs. 20 lakhs for tlie de\ elo]nnent of Rroadcastin^. 

Broadcasting: is of course an immensely im])r>rtant 
factor in the intellectual and cultural development of a country and 
India cannot afford to fall too far behind in this mattei*. After 
these S])ecial g:rants have been made, there shoidd remain a balance 
of Rs. 2,04 laklis. A larg:e ])art of this sum 1 propose to ]>ut aside 
for two schemes which it w’as }>rovisionally decided to finaii<*e from 
cai)ital. These are the civil aA'iation progrramme, Avhich is expecded 
to cost Rs. 03 lakhs, and the transfer of the Pusa [iistitute to Delhi. 

wdii(di wdll cost about Rs. 3fi lakhs The remainder of 

(he sur])lus amounting to Rs. 7.1 lakhs will now "o as an additional 

allotment for the reduction of debt 

“ We ean iioav turn to next year and tlie surplus of Rs. 1, 50 lakhs 
available for tax rediadion. But I must first mention three items 
which thougcli they do not appreciably affect the finamdal jiosition 
are nevertheless of some importance. The first of these is the addi- 
tional import duty on salt 1 was disposed to think 

that the duty ou^ht to be abolished at mice but that would jierliaps 
have been a little harsh to the vested interests wdiich have grrown 
U[> and I sliall therefore propose to the House that the duly shall 
be extended for one year, without prejudice to any action w^hicb 
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Government may see fit to take at the end of that year 

The next is silver and here wc propose to reduce the duty to 2 annas 

an ounce There is no doubt that at the present level 

the duly is eucoura^ing smuggling At the lower level 

which ANc now i)i‘opose smuggling should become unprofitable 
and the honest trader will come into his own. I ])ro])ose to assume 
that we shall get the same yield ITom the 2 annas as would have been 

obtained from th(‘ o-anna duty The third change of 

a minor ordei- is the abolition of the export duty on raw skins. 

^riie change will take place as from the 1st April and 
the loss of j-evenue will be Ks. H lakhs. We still have Ks. 1,12 lakhs 
left t(» dis()os(* of and I propose to do this in accordance with the 
pledg(* of my j)redecessor in which he said ‘ Relief must coine first 
in restoring the emergency cuts in j)ay and secoiully in taking off 
the surcharge on tlie income-tax now to be imposi^d.’ Although the 
tax on smalh*r incomes w’as not strict 1\ a surcharge, it does, 1 think, 
coim' 'witJiin th(‘ spii-it of the pledge and I ])ro])os(‘ to deal with it 
and tli(‘ suri'liarges on income-tax and super-tax together. The 
remo\ai of the sundiarges altogether wouhl cost Rs. d,:>4 lakhs a 
yeai*. while tine removal of the tax on incomes between Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs 2.000 would cost a further Rs. To lakhs, (dearly with a surplus 
of lis. 1,-12 lakhs only we cannot lamiove the wJiole of the tw'o 
siir(‘harg(‘s and the (piasi-suj-cluu’ge, hut what we can do is to i-educe 
tlnmi ail l)_\ oiu'-lhird ami this is wdiat 1 in fact pi*o])os(‘. The cost 
Avill he h's l.oh lakhs l(‘aving us with a pui-ely jmminal siu’plus of 
JiS. (j lakhs 

As the income from railwaxs forms a very large part of the 
rexeniies of India and as i*ailway tinanees are sepai'ate fi*om general 
finan('(*s. it is jie<'e.ssary to (piote fiom the tk)mmeree Member's 
speech on the i*ailway budget to com[)lcU‘ tlie picture of India's 
fiuamdal ])ositioji. After referring briefly to the advei*se conditions 
of the slump period, the im]>]*ovement that had eommejiced in 1938-34 
and certain otlier matters. Sir Joseph Rhore went oji to say : — 

“ The Administration Report of Raihvays for 1933-34 has been 
in the hands of members for some time, and it is unnecessary for 

nw to deal at length with the results of that year The 

w-vA-xwOv \w whwww \\\ ^w\Y accounts, was iusl under 

Rs. H croves. U \vow\d ^va^c a\><>nt half a rrore Joss but for the 
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fact that, owiijnr to holidays at the end of the financial year, a portion 
of our earnings for the year 1933-34 could not be credited in our 
accounts until the following year. 

“In i)rcsenting the budget for 1934-35 we estimated a deficit of 
Ks. i')i crores, including our loss on strategic lines. For the first 
tinu‘ in recent years 1 ain glad 1o be able to say that the results we 
have already achieved justify us in the ho])e that the year will end 
appreciably better tlian we anti(*i])ated. The improvement in our 
traffic receipts has b(*en larger than we allowed for, and, including 
the Rs. i crore transferrcul from last year to the (uirrenl year, we 
now estimate our total fniiTic T-e('ei])ts at Us. 90^ crores, against 
Us, H9 crores originally budgeted for. The working exjienses have 
also increased but to a smaller extent — roughly half a crore. We 
now estimate our net revenue, taking iiito account our miscellaneous 
re(‘eipts and expenditure, at about Us. 27} crores instead of Rs. 26J 
(‘rores, as originally anticipated. The interest (‘barges are a trifle 
less tlian we jirovided and our n(‘t deficit has been reduced from 
Rs. 5^ crores to Rs. 4^ crores, of which commercial lines account 
for about Rs. crores. This will be met, as in previous years, by 
a temporary loan from the depreciation fund, the actual balance of 
w}ii(‘h at the end of the financial year will be Rs. 11 crores against 
Rs. fll ci’ores at the beginning of the year 

“ While the traffic re(‘eipts in the curnuit year, making allowance 
for the transfer of half a crore from earnings from last year to 
tlie curnmt year, are about Rs. 31 crores more than last year, our 
increased working ex])enses (excluding dej)r(‘ciation ) are expected 
to be less than Rs. | of a crore higher. Most of this increased 
ex])en(liture is due to the lUM'e.ssity for heavier i‘e});urs to all kinds 
of railway assets, including pcu-manmit vay, buildings, rolling- 

stock and equi])meiit Tliere is, further, the additional 

cost of coal, stall', etc., retpiired for moving the additional traffic we 
obtained. All told, h(n\cv(*r, the estimat(‘d increase in working 
expenses is less than a (juarter of th(‘ estimated inerease in receipts, 
r gave to the House last year a bri(‘f aceouiit of the damage caused 
by those disastrous eonvnlsions of Nature, the Biliar earthquake and 
the sudden Hoods in the river Ganges which not only damaged, but 

tbroatenod with destruction, the protection works of the Eardinge 

on ihc Kfisforn Honjral K’aihvay. \V> had little material at 
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the timo to frame an aeenrate estimate; . . .We now 

anticipate that, dnrin<>: the three years 1933-34 to 1935-36, we shall 
requii-e about Es. 82 lakhs for the repair of eartlupiake damages and 
Es. ]37 lakhs for the llai*dinge Bridge protection works 

Oui- total eslimate of traffic receipts on State lines next year is 
Es. 93 J crores, against Es. 9O4 crores tliis year, which latter figure 
includes the half crore I have referred to as due to ])urely 
advent i1 ions circumstances. Our total working expenses, including 
depi*eciation, are exjiected to amount to Es. 64 J crores. Including 
mis('(‘Ilaneons receipts of Es. '] crore, our net revenue will be 
Es. 29'J (‘i*ores; interest (diarges ^\ill lie just under Es. 31f crores, 
aiul our defunt will thus be Es. 190 lakhs. A loan ol‘ this amount 
from the deiirecdation fund will be recpiired with the result that the 
tuiid will sliow an actual balance of Es. 13 crores at the end of the 
^>ear. Our estimati'd deficit oT Es. E)() lakhs has been arrived at 
after jiroviding for a d(‘ticit on strategic* lines of Es. 197 lakhs. On 
comm('r(*ial lines alone, tlierelore, we exjiect that we shall lx* able 
just to balance our budg(‘t, our estimate of the final result being 

a small surplus of Es. 7 lakhs During 1935-36, 

the amount tlial W(‘ have to set asidti for deprec'ialion v. ill be 
Es. 13 1 (' cores, about J^s. 45 lakhs less than during the current 
year 

J have in ])revious years expressed my contideiu'c* in the 
esscjitial strength and soundness oi the finaiu ial position ol* Indian 
Eailways notwithstanding the successive deficits since 1930-31. The 
results of the last year and the estimates which J am jilacing before the 
Assembly to-day have, I make bold to claim, justified that optimism. 
A review of results, if it is to be of any value, must extend over a 
sufficiently lengthy period to eliminate the distorting effects of 
tem])orary causes and give a true jiieture of the whole. Taking 
broad results, it will be seen that in the 12 years ending with 1935-36, 
6 years of ])rosi)erity and 6 of adversity, the net results of the 
wxirlcing of all State-owned lines, commercial and strategic, will, if 
our present estimates prove correct, bo a surplus of Es. 14 crores 
and an accumulated balance in the depreciation fund of Es. 41^ 
crores. In other words, during this long period of varying fortune, 
we shall have earned a net income of over a crore a year after 
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meeting working expenses, providing for accruing depreciation and 
paying interest in full on borrowed capital. 

“We are i)roviding Ks. 15 crores (for works Capital 
expenditure) of which lis. f crore is for new construction and Rs. 44 
lakhs for the ])urcluisc of the Amritsar-Patti-Kasur Railway. 

On improvements of the oi)en line, we exx)ect to spend 
tlie balance of Rs. 14] crores. In order to meet the larger traffic 
expected, we are i)urchasing about 5,000 wagons of which 4,250 will 
be general sej-vice wagons 1o be added to our pool. Tlie total cost 
of these wagons is expected to be Rs. 2] crores. Of new^ works, I 
need mention only a few. Tln^ coiistrmd ion of the Megna Bridge on 
llie Assam Bengal Railway is a work of great importance as ensur- 
ing unintej*riipted communi(^ati()]i between eastern Bengal and Assam. 

The extejision of tln^ eleeti’ified sid)urban section of the Bombay, 

Baroda and ('(‘nti-al India Railway from Borivli to Virar will not 
only be (»f gr(‘at (*on\enience to the public, but is exj)ected to be 
highly j*emuuerative. TIkuh* is a third ]>rojeet for which we are 
])r()viding a small sum but whi(di il has not yet been definitely decided 
to buihl, rii,, the Karaikndi-Melur-Madura line in southern India. 

It a])i}ears likely from a detailed examination to be sufficiently 
remujierative to warrant (construction ’’ 
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As ill i)revious years, we shall deal in a single chapter with 
India’s chief means of communication — railways, roads, posts and 
telegraphs, wireless stations and air services. 

The financial position of the railways is revieweti in chapter 
111 ; we shall therefore confine ourselves here to questions of 
administration. In order to give an idea of the magnitude and 
importance of the railway system, it may be mentioned that the 
total capital at charge on all lines amounted to Rs. 885.47 crores, 
of which the major portion (lis. 795.44 crores) belonged to State- 
owned concerns. The total length of open lines at the end of 
1934-35 was just over 43,000 miles, while another 139 miles were 
under construction. Rolling stock consisted of 9,056 steam and 
75 electric locomotives, 118 juotor coaches, 20,708 passenger 
carriages and 205,716 goods wagons excluding brake vans and 
special wagons. Nearly 496.6 million passengers and slightly more 
than 84.5 million tons oL* goods were carried during the year, 
yielding gross incomes of Rs. 30.35 crores and Rs. 64.35 crores 
respectively. The total income, however, was Rs. 102.81 crores, the 
difference representing earnings on parccds, luggage, etc. (In class I 
railways 671,886 persons were emjdoyed at a cost of Rs. 35.22 
crores. The traffic handled and the earnings therefrom show an 
iiK'rease over the ])r(‘vi<)us yearns figures and this reflects the 
imj)rovement that is taking place in economic condition. 

Perhaps the most im])ortant administrative decisions of the 
year were two relating to pay. Following the action taken in 
respect of otlun* Government servants, it was decided that the 
emergency deduction from i^ay Avould not be re-imposed after the 
31st March 1935. Company -managed railways agreed to follow 
suit. Revised and reduced scales of pay for new entrants into their 
subordinate services were introduced by the various railway adminis- 
trations. The ultimate savings exj)octed to accrue from the new 
scales for both the superior and the subordinate staffs on State- 
owned railways is estimated roughly at Rs. 3| crores per annum. 

( 68 ) 
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This will be worked up to gradually in the course of the next 30 
years or so. 

The Hours of Employment Kegulations, which resulted fi*oin 
the Washington and (Jeneva (kjnvention, have already been given 
statutory effect to on four of the State-managed railways, viz,, North- 
West(‘rn, Ea.st Indian, (Ireat Indian PeTiinsula and Eastern Bengal. 
The question of applying them to the l>urma Railways and Com- 
j)any-managed railways continued to engage the attention of the 
Railway Board during the year, with particular reference to the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta and the Bombay, Baroda and 
('cntral India Railways. 

The Board issued orders to the Agents of State-managed 
railways, with an invitation to the Agents of ("ompany-managed 
railways to adopt a similar procedure, in respect of certain minor 
recommendations of the Royal (commission on Labour, particularly 
those relating to leave rules, the raising and recovery of debits, 
indebtedness and the health and Avelfare of industrial workers. The 
Commission’s recommendations regarding the establishment of joint 
standing matdiinery for the settlement of disputes on railways and 
cognate matters, sucli as the grant of facilities to recognised Unions, 
wer(^ also under (‘onsideration, but final decisions were not reached 
during the ])eriod under review. 

(_)f the 1^1 a])pointmenls made to the superior services on State- 
managed railways during 19^)1-35. 8 went to Europeans and 13 to 
Indians. In order to obtain, during the years 1934-35 and 1935-36 
taken together, the per<'.entages of 25 and 75 which have been followed 
for sev(»ral years past in recruiting Europeans and Indians to these 
services, it was decided not to appoint any more Europeans but to 
select 4 Indians for the Indian Railways Service of Engineers and 8 
Indians for the Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Dejmrtments 
in 1935-36. On (kmipany-managed railways, 39 officers were 
a]3]iointed to the superior services, of wliom 13 were Europeans and 
26 Indians. Though some of these railways took Indians only, a 
few did not obtain the proportion of 75 per cent fixed for Indians. 
The queistion of addressing these railways in the matter is receiving 
attention. 

Another event of great importance in the administrative field 
was the issue by the Government of India, in July 1934, of orders 
regarding communal representation in the All-India and the Central 
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Services. In pursuance of these orders, the regulations for recruit- 
ment to the superior State-railway services were modified so as to 
reserve 2f) per cent of the vacancies filled ])y direct recruitment for 
Muslims and 8^ per cent for other recognised minorities. Coinj>any- 
managed railways (except H. E. IT. the Nizam's and the Jodhpur 
Railways) were asked to adopt these i)ereentages in re(*riiiting for 
their respective superior services. In regard to the subordinate 
railway services, it was decided that 25 per cemt ol* all vacaiicies 
filled by tlirect recn-uitment on (‘lass I railwaxs as a whole (excluding 
the Burma, H. E. II. the Nizam’s and the Jodhpur Railways), should 
be reserv(‘d for Muslims, 8 per cent for ATiglo-Indiaus and domiciled 
Euroi)eans and fl per cemt tW other recognised minority communi- 
ties, provided candidates possessing the minimum qualifications 
necessary are available. Detailed but different perc^.entages were 
also worked out for each railway, in the lighi of the ])oj)ulation ratios 
of the areas served by it, so as to give the over-all percentages of 
25, 8 and 6 for all class I railways taken together. It was also 
made clear to the railway administrations that the future recruitment 
of Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans must take ]dace in the 
categories or departments in which th(\y are already principally 
employed. The orders were made applicable to both x>crmanent and 
temf)orary vacancie^s on State-managed railways (excluding sub- 
ordinate staff of the Burma Railways), while (k)mf>any-managed 
railways (excluding il. E. H. the Nizam's and the Jodhpur Rail- 
ways) were asked to adopt the ]K*rcentage fixed for them. 

During the year 19M4-‘15, tlie cours(‘s of instruction at the 
Railway School of Transportat ioji, Chandausi, were on much the 
same lines as in the pr<wious year. Two fr(‘sh (courses, (\)ni- 

mer(dal Rtd'rc'sher (for coaching staff only) and special T(ilegraf)h 
Instructors ' course, were started ; and owing to a heavy demand for 
probationary Assistant Station Masters, tlie nund)er of students to 
be trained was increased. The Walton Training School, Lahore 
Cantonment, continued the training of stalf for the North-Western 
Railway. Here too refresher courses for Permanent Way Inspectors, 
Train Examiners, Guards and Locomotive staff suitable for promotion 
lo Locomotive Inspectors were introduced. The School now super- 
vises the theoretical and practical training of all probationers and 
is of great use in improving the efficiency of operation. 
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For the railways, was a more fortunate year than the Construc- 

f)reee(liji‘>* ojio hi tiiat there was no disaster of the nia^niitude of the 
earthquake of .January 11134 to reckon Avitli; thoup:h the encroach- 
ments of the Kosi river neccssitatcnl the provision of a substantial 
protective apron at Katarea in IJihar and the relay injj: further 
inland of the railway line near Kursela on the Benpral and Noidh- 
Western Eaihvay. At the IJardin^e ]>rid^e, the Ganges rose 
unusually high during the tiood season and caused some anxiety by 
its attacks on the right guide bank. Such damage as occurred, 
however, was re])aii*ed before it became serious. During the cold 
weather, tlie (‘xtra pro1(‘ction works, whiidi exjierieiu'e showed to be 
desirable, were (*oinpleted. As a result of the growing coni] )eti1 ion 
from road-motor servii^es, the chief investigation Avork undertaken 
during the year was the revision of the traffic estimat(*s of lines 
projected in earlim* years. The construction of five sec'tions of new 
line, aggregating about 101 miles, Avas begun, the most important 
being the Jhudo-Pithoro Uaihvay (64 miles), which is intended to 
serve' part of the area Avatered by the Lloyd Barrage irrigation 
scheme in Sind. Among otlier Avorks approved may be mentioned 
tlie provision of a bridge over the river Meghna near Bhairab 
Bazar in place of the Avagoii ferry Avhich uoav connects Assam Avith 
Eastei-n Bemgal and the remodelling of the raihvay AA’orkshops at 
Jamal inir and dhansi. The <*onA^ersion of the Shoranur-Goediin 
Iiaihvay Avas completed and noAv perndts of goods being despatched 
to the ncAV liarbour at. Gocldn Avithout break of gauge at Shoranur. 


During the year under revicAv 46 locomotives, 948 coaching Purchases 
underframes and 4, oils goods Avagons for broad and meti*e gauge lines 
Avere on ordi'r for Stati'-oAvned railAAays; and the value of stores 
obtained through tlie Indian Stores Department rose to I\s. 2,65 
lakhs. A large number of items A\a're again added to the list of 
articles Avhich State-manag(*d railAvays have to purchase through this 
Department. 

There Avas no wholesale re\dsion of either passenger fares or 
goods rates iluri ng the year, though alterations Avere made on 
indiAudiial railways. For instance, the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway reduced third-class fares by both mail and ordinary trains 
for journeys between 51 and 150 miles increasing them slightly for 
journeys of more than 300 miles. They also abolished the distinction 
between third-class mail and ordinary fares in the case of passengers 
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booked through from or to another railway. The Eastern Bengal 
Kail way introduced, as an experimental measure, third-class ordinary 
return tickets costing one and two-thirds of a single fare, the period 
of availability varying from 2 to 18 days according to distance. 
Most of the railways continued to quote siiecial rates for fresh 
fruit in wagon loads so as to facilitate long-distance movement. 
Keduced or spectial rates were also charged for commodities like 
rice, wheat, cotton and sugarcane, the object being to encourage the 
transi)()rtation of such goods by train rather than by road motor. 

Railway Advisory Committees, which continued to function on 
all class I railways (except the Jodhpur Railway) and on the Barsi 
Light Railway, afford railway administrations a valuable means of 
contact with their clientele. During the year under review these 
Committees held 105 meetings at which a variety of subjects were 
discussed. Among the more important were im'rease in accommoda- 
tion for long-distance third-class passengers, improvements in tliird- 
class carriages, the pres^mt system of catering at stations and on 
trains, improvement of booking facilities, elimination of one of the 
existing four classes of accommodation and special arrangements for 
festivals. Pam])hlets summarising the decisions taken on the points 
discussed by the (k>mmitt(‘es are published quarterly by the Railway 
Board. 

Th(‘ Railway Rates Advisory (k)mmittee again worked with Sir 
Zahid Suhrawardy as President.. Two fresh cases were referred to 
them din-ing the year under review. One was a complaint from the 
Engineering and Building Products Company, Lahore, regarding 
the classification of “ IIj)son Board and '' Upson Insulating 
Board (nr., boards of a Rj)ecial composition used for insulating 
or building ])urj)oses in ceilings, walls or floorings), and the other, 
a complaint from the Bengal Nagpur Cotton Mills ('omi)any, 
Cah'utt.a, against the North-Western, (treat Indian Peninsula and 
Bengal Nagi)ur Railways I’egarding the rates charged for cotton 
from certain stations in the Punjab to Rajnandgaon. The first 
case was still under enquiry at the close of the year; but in the 
second, the Committee were of opinion that the rates were not 
unreasonable. Of the seven cases pending at the beginning of the 
year, the (k)minittee rei)orted on five. The Government of India 
accepted their view in two of these; in a third the complaint was 
withdrawn on the railway administration concerned agreeing to cancel 
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the rate complained of; and in the remaining two the Committee 
decided against the complainants. One of the other two cases under 
investigation at the beginning of the year remained undisposed of at 
its close, while the other was withdrawn by the applicant, as a 
compromise was reached with the railway administration. Six 
furtlier representations for reference to the Committee were 
received, but were not acceded to bccaiLse in three instances no 
pnma fame case for reference had been made out, one was a matter 
for reference to the railway administration direct, another was not 
refei’able to the (committee under the terms constituting it and the 
Iasi case w^as withdrawn after the matter had been settled by the 
administrat i on con ceri i ed . 

The Central Publicity Bureau at Delhi and its branches in Publicity. 
London and New^ York continued their work for the development of 
tourist traffic'. The Central Publicity Bureau also co-operates in 
the i)ublicity work of individual railw^ays and a brief account of 
wdiat w'as done by the latter may be of interest. Taken as a whole, 
the main ])ublicity activities of the railways were focussed on melas 
and fairs of all-India importance and, to a less extent, on exemrsions, 
pilgrim trips and the like. The Bombay, Baroda and (-entral India 
Ivailwuiy continued its experiment of catering for small luirties of 
pilgrims aiid tourists at reduced rates. The Eastern Bengal Railway, 
in ordei* to encourage local traffic connected with Ckdeutta, began a 
‘‘ Live in the suburbs cam})aign. To combat road-iriotor competi- 
tion, the East Indian Raihvay took special measures such as the 
introduction of short-])eriod daily return tickets at reduced rates and 
additional train services. Inii)ortant train connections, etc., were 
widely advertised in areas where motor omnibus competition was 
felt, til rough the media of coloured composite hand-bills, folders and 
posters in the vernacular. It also took advantage of the Magh mela 
at Allafiabad to advertis(‘ other ydaces of historical and I’eligious 
interest served by it. The ]\Iadras and Southern Mahratta Kailway 
adopted an original publicity device. A taxi was plastered with 
posters and run over a distance of 180 miles in the interior. Tlie 
North-Western Railway re-introdu<*od its cinema car for purposes 
oj propaganda. 

Ten serious accidents occurred in 1934-35, or 2 less than in Accidents. 
1933-34, and 2 of them were due to deliberate mischief. In these 
accidents, 18 persons were killed and 62 injured. Among the 
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o'raver of llie accidents mention may be made of the following. On 
the lotli June 1984 a lifrhl train proceedinjr from Hatta Koad to 
Jhilagliat on the Benji^al Najrpnr Bailway caj)sized, with the excei)tion 
of the enj^ine, durino: a violent storm. Fourteen ])assengers were 
injured sliglitly and the Permanent AVay Inspector, Ihila^hat, was 
injured seriously. On the 120tli Sei)tember 1984 thirteen ])ersons 
were killed as a result of a ])assenj*:er train bein^ derailed between 
Kesiji^a and lvupi‘a l\oad stations on the Pai]nir-Viziana<?i‘am 
section oF tlie Ihuijjral Na< 2 :pur Railway. The accident was due to 
the hank having been washed away by flood, leaving the j-ails and 
sh‘epe]*s unsup])()rted. On the loth December 1984 a mail train was 
derailed at a bridge between Peuwegon and Tawgyw’e-ln on the 
Rangoon-lMandalay main line of the Burma Railways, owing to some 
unknown persons having removed both jaiirs of fishplates from the 
joints immediately preceding the bridge. A female third-class 
I)assenger died of injuries, the driver and both firemen were seriously 
injured and 12 other passengers r€M.‘(‘ived injuries. The damage to 
engine and rolling sto('k amounted to aj)pr()ximately Hs. 80,800. 

Jjater in this chapter W’e shall allude to the formation of the 
Trans])ort Advisory (Tuincil and its objects. One of these is to 
co-ordinate the development of road and rail transport; but pending 
the adojdion of a uniform and suitable jiolicy in this matter, the 
railway administi-ations found it necessary to take ste|)s to me(*t the 
grow i Jig comjjetition from road motors. Among these w^ere the 
reduction of faia*s and the introduction of (diea]) I'cturn tickids for 
thii’d-class ])assefigers, the running of more trains, the institution of 
local services, the stofiping of trains at level-crossings near large 
villages and also the low^ering of rates for smdi commodities as fresh 
fruit and vegetables, in regard to wdiich motor conifietition is most 
keenly felt. Publicity has already been mentioned. It is satisfactory 
TO note that these measures are having a beneficial effect and attract- 
ing more traffic to the railw^ays. But they are palliatives rather 
than radical cures. The real remedy lies in the proper co-ordina- 
tion of road and rail transport and more effective control of the 
former. 

Previous rejjoi’ts have described the circumstances leading to 
the institution of the Road Fund in 1929, its object and principles, 
and its administration during the first five years of its existence. 
As explained in last year’s report, which outlined the salient 
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features of the revised Resolution adopted by the Indian legisla- 
ture in April 1934, the Fund has now entered a second or quasi^ 
pej'uianenl phase, i.e., it is no longer in the ex])eriinentcil stage. 

The inauguration of a Transiiort Advisory Council for the 
co-ordination of various means of transport, and of the Indian 
Roads (Congress for promoting techiii(*a1 knowle<lge in road matters, 
the consideral ion of proposals for tlie expenditure of ca))ital by 
certain local (Joverjimetits and the examination of a large number of 
schemes to be assist <‘d by gi‘ants from the i-eserve in the Fund 
r(‘])resent the more im])<)rtafit activities of the year and are briefly 
desci*il)<‘d below. It may be mentioned in addition that some pro- 
gress was made in initiating large schemes of road development and 
road re(*onstruetion. The Government of the Central Trovirn'es 
have begun work on a road im])rovement and bridging programme 
estimated to (-ost Iks, 27 lakhs and in the United Provinces a re- 
construction programme amounting to Rs. 80 lakhs was approved at 
the end of the year. The Gov'erniiumts of IMadras and Bengal have 
ap])ointed s})e(dal ofli('ers to make comjmehensive surveys for neces- 
sary road development. 

As a result of (me of the recommendations of the Road-Rail Transport 

Advisory 

Conference of April 1933, a new body called the Trans])ort Ad- Council. 
\isory (kumcil was created and first met in Januaiw 192,5. It is, 
as its name implies, an advisory body consisting of the Member or 
]MeTnbers of the Governor-General's Executive (Aiincil eoiuierned 
witli ('ommunications, sitting with jirovineial ]\riiiisters or IMembers 
in cliarge of eoininunications to evolve a common policy regarding 
the use and development of road, rail and other forms of traiis]mrt. 

It will me(d annually. At its first meeting, the Coumdl framed a 
coneise statement of polii'v under three heads, namely (a) the 
eonstriK'tion of roads and railways, (h) the control of traffic and 
(r) administrative machinery. The statement was forwarded to 
loeal Gov(umments for ratifi(*ation and adojition, and has already 
been ac('e])ted to a large extent. 

From the reserve in the Road Fund are financed hiier alia Technical 

Rese arch 

research and experiments and the distribution of technical informa- 
tion on roads. Grants to the extent of Rs. 34 lakhs liave so far been Expen^ 
made for experiments. Furtlier, the results of experiments and 
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other te(*Jinieal infoPTnation collected in India and elsewhere are 
distributed throiip:]! the magazine Indian Roads 

The need for engineers concerned with roads to meet more fre- 
quent ly to discuss technical quest ions and to pool experience and 
knowledge lias been felt for some time. With this object in view, 
tlie (Government of India arranged for a preliminary meeting of a 
body called the Indian Roads (Jongress at Delhi in December 1934. 
About SO engineers from provinces, local bodies, Military Engineer- 
ing Services, Indian States and business interests attended. This 
meeting ap])ointed commitlees to prepare a scheme for th(‘ creation 
of a 1 permanent body and for ('crtain technical matters; and the 
Government of India have decided to continue financial support for 
a furtlier period of two years to enable the body to establish itself 
and prove its value. 

including that obtained during 1934-35, the total revenue 
credited to tJie Itoad Eund up to the end of that yc^ar amounted to 
Rs. (),41 lakhs. Of this sum, Rs. 78 lakhs were taken into the 
reserve' at the disposal of the Government of India, leaving Rs. 5,63 
lakhs available for distribution to provinces, minor administrations 
and Indian States. The actual distribution made was Rs. 4,23 lakhs 
to ])rovinces and Rs. 75 lakhs to minor administrations and Indian 
t-Gtales and the balance of Rs. 65 lakhs at the end of 1934-35 was 
carried forward for distribution in the following year. The aggre- 
gate expenditure of provinces up to the end of 1934-35 was about 
Rs. 2,44 lakhs. In addition, the Governments of Bombay, the 
Punjab and Burma were f>ermitted temi)orarily to divert a total 
sum of about Rs. 52 lakhs to the ordinary maintenance of roads. 
The cash balance with local Governments at the end of 1934-35 
amounted to about Rs. 1,27 lakhs. During the year under report, 
the Government of the Central Provinces restored a loan of Rs. 2.5 
lakhs, whic'h they ha<l taken from their share in the Account in 
1932 for th(‘ completion of certain road projects previously started 
from provincial revenues. A similar loan of Rs. 4.53 lakhs to 
Assam was treated as expenditure and written off. 

Of the total revenue of Rs. 78 lakhs taken into the reserve up 
to the end of 1934-35, about Rs. 60 lakhs had been credited by the 
end of 1933-34. Out of this latter sum, grants to the extent of 
Rs. 53 lakhs had been ear-marked for specific schemes and Rs. 3.5 
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lakhs had been allotted to experiments. The balance represents the 
cost of administration and a small savinj' of Rs. 1 lakh, which was 
carried forward to 1934-3b. The revenue of lis. 18 lakhs credited 
to the reserve during the year 1934-35 together with the balance 
of Rs. 1 lakh just mentioned was therefore available for appropria- 
tion against tlie second instalment of schemes debitable to the 
reserve. With the future of the Fund more delinitely assured and 
the increase in lh(‘ ])roportion to be credited to the reserve, as 
explained in last year’s re]>ort, it was j)ossibIe to issue invitations 
for the submission of dtniuinds for grants against the estimated 
revenue in the reserve for the next three years. Together with the 
Ks. 19 lakhs brought forward from 1934-35, the funds to t)e available 
during the next three years are estimated at Rs. 85 lakhs, to which 
has been added the special appro])riation of Rs. 40 lakhs in the 
general budget for 1935-36, making a total of Rs. 1,25 lakhs. After 
providing for administration and a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs for experi- 
ments and research, a sum of Rs. 1,18 lakhs is available for special 
grants. A large iiumlxu* of demands against this were received and 
were under examination at the end of the year. 

A noticeable feature of the use of the reserve is the help which Boad 
the Government of India have rendered in the matter of special 
surveys. As stated last year, they met the cost of a special road 
survey in Sind, j)ar1iiudarly in the areas served by the Siikkur 
Jlarrage. The report of the special officer was received during the 
year and was being examined in ('onjunction with the Government 
of Bombay when the year closed. The Central Government also 
took the initiative in the Eastern States and parts of Orissa, which 
are in need of bett(*r communications, and placed a member of the 
Indian Service of Engineers on special duty to make a general 
reconnaissance' to be folknved by detailed surveys and estimates. 

This survey was in ])rogress at the end of the year. 

Our last ref)ort showed that there had been a steady decline Posts and 
in postal traffic and income during the financial years 1929-34 Telegraphs, 
except in the num])er of money orders and in gross earnings, which 
rose slightly in 1933-34. It is tlierefore satisfactory to note that 
the year under review saw an increase in both traffic and receipts. 

The indications arc that the tide has now definitely turned and 
that if the general improvement in economic conditions continues, 
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llie Department may look forward to balancing its budget in the 
near future. 

Facilities for the conveyance of mails by air were further 
develo])ed during the year. The weekly Croydon- Calcutta service 
was convej-ted into a bi-weekly one and extended to Australia. An 
inland air'-mail service A\as introduced between Karachi and Lahore 
and both tlie Karachi-Laliore and Karachi-Madras services were 
made bi-w('ekly. In addition a heavy overseas ])ar(tel service was 
introduced with Hongkong, Palestine, Rournania and Spain and an 
air-mail money order service Avas established with Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika territory. The year saw the introduction of 
revised aiul generally reduced scales of charges for the services 
rendei*ed by the Department in the postal, telegraph aiui tele])hone 
branches. The postage on letters, Avliicli used to be 1 } annas Tor 
the first 2-1 tolas, was lixed at 1 anna for a a\ eight not ex(',eeding i 
tola and 1 \ annas for a weight exceeding ^ but not exce(*ding 2^ 
tolas; Avhiie a small increase Avas made in the rate for book, pattern 
and sam|)le i)ackets. The minimum charg(‘ for ordinary irdaiid 
telegi-ams Avas reduced from 12 annas for the first 12 Avords or less 
Avith a 3 anna surcharge per telegram to !) annas for the first H ANords 
or less Avitliout any surcharge. Corres])ondiiig changes Avere made 
in the rates for ex])r(*ss tel(‘grams Extensive alterations Avere 
effected in the subscription rates for telephones, the main features 
being the introdiudion of monthly rates Avith a 10 per cent discount 
for proiri])! i)ayment and a greatly reduced annual rate. In the case 
of air-mail surchai-ges too, revised and generally reduced rates were 
introduced in the hope of attracting more traffic. This ]io])e was to 
a great extent realised. 

During the year under revieAV telegraph and telephone traffic 
increased, the number of telephone subscribers rising from 22,804 
to 24,)32S. In addition, Licensed Telephone Companies had 40,120 
subscribers in the 25 exchanges owned by them. The main tele- 
])hone trunk system was extended into southern India and connected 
to several outlying stations with which trunk communication had 
not hitherto existed. The Calcutta-Bombay direct trunk circuit 
via Nagpur, on which carrier equipment had been installed to provide 
additional channels; continued to work satisfactorily; but owing to 
the number of calls haAung exceeded the capacity of this circuit, 
three more telephone carrier channels were added to it. The 
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eliiciency of long-distance trunk lines was greatly enhanced by the 
installation of additional telephone repeaters at intermediate 
stations. Thu overseas radio-telephone service between India 
and Great Britain is now open to all exchanges in India connected 
with the general trunk system and is attracting traffic. Telephone 
communication between India and Ceylon has also been established by 
means ol’ a submarim* cable. 

Wireless stations continued to function satisfactorily. Tiie 
increase in the trails- Indian air services hail a considerable etfcct 
on the amount of Avork of the stations on the route. Owing to 
Allahabad having been selected as one of the com])iiIs(>i*\ hints in 
the Melbourne centenary air race from England to Australia, s])ecial 
arrangermnits had to h(‘ made for the Avii*eiess station there to coin- 
inuiii(‘ate wdth all competitors avIio carried wireless (‘(pii pment. 

Duihng tin* year a scdieim* Avas ai)j)rovea for a w'ij*(‘l(‘ss ii'lejihone 
serviee between Madras and liangoou and ('onsiderahle ]>rouiess was 
made Avilh it; and a neAv station for aeronautic^al ])urposes aaos under 
construction at Ta\'oy. 

Partly as a result of redindion in rates but mainly as a result Financial 
of recoveiy in trade, traf[i(' inereased and tlie gross r(H'ei])ts of the 
Department rose to Its, 11.20 crores, exceeding the rccei])ts of the Department, 
previous year l)y Hs. 47 lakhs. Working expenses totalled Us. 9.98 
crores, as against lls. 10,40 erores in the j)re\dous year. This decrejise 
does not, hoAvever, represent an actual saving because the nonnal 
annual eoiitritiution of Ks. ilO lakhs to the depreeiation fund Avas, as 
a s])ecial ease, rediu-ed to Ks. 9 lakhs. Apart from this, retrench- 
ment was eontinued during the year and eontributed toAvards the 
decrease in expenditure. After paying interest on (‘.a])ital outlay, 
the year's working showed a profit of Ks. 38 lakhs, as against a loss 
of Ks. 52 lakhs in 1933-34. But this AA^as not a real ])rofit, since 
during the year the salaries of the staff were subject to the emergency 
deduction of 5 per cent and, as already stated, the full contribution 
to the depreciation fund was not made. If there had been no 
emergency deduction from pay and the full contribution to the 
depreciation fund liad been paid, the year's working would have 
shown a loss of Rs. 19 lakirs. 

Regular broadcasting Avas first undertaken in this country by Broad- 
the Indian Broadcasting Company, which began operations in 
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Bombay and Calcutta in 1927. Its income, derived from a levy on 
wireless apparatus imported into India and a share of the licence 
fees, proved inadequate to maintain the service and the Company 
went into voluntary liquidation in February 1930. In view of the 
public demand for the service and of the potential value of broad- 
castiiif^f, the Government of India decided in March 1930 to take 
over the or^’anisation and the Indian State Broadcasting Service was 
formed for the purpose on a temporary basis. It was anticipated 
that there would be a loss on the ruuninj^ of the servic(‘ tor the first 
two or three years; and durinj;^ the financial stringency which super- 
vened, it was feared that it would be necessary tc^ abandon it. 
Public feeling in favour of its retention, however, continued. 
Expenditure was therefore further curtailed and the customs duty 
on iTri])orted wireless ai)paratus was increased with a view to 
securing that the total revenue derived from broadcasting would cover 
the expenditure. In addition, increased powers were taken by 
legislation in 1933 to i)revent the evasion of licem-.e fees. As a 
result, the pro forma accounts showed a small ])rofit in 1932-33 and 
a substantial exc-ess of revenue over expenditure in tlie two succeed- 
ing years. In view of this, the Governme]it of India felt justified 
in developing the service. Arrangements were accordingly made 
to (U'eate a se])arate J)ei)artment of Broadcasting under a Controller 
and to select a specially qualified officer for the post in England. 
Subsequently, the apj)roval of the Legislative Assembly was obtained 
to a special grant of Bs. 20 lakhs for the development of broadcasting 
and with the help of this grant, arrangements were madt‘ to establish, 
by the autumn of 1935, a 20 kilowatt station at Delhi, to be followed 
by similar stations at other places. The programmes transmitted by 
the stations of the Indian fState Broadcasting Service are designed to 
provide entertainment of a general nature, though a certain amount 
of matter of educative value is included. Considerable attention was 
given durnig the year to the problem of using broadcasting for rural 
uplift in India and an interesting experimental station has been 
started at Peshawar by the Government of the North- West Frontier 
Province with a small modern transmitter. 

The year upder review saw still further develo])men1s in civil 
aviation, not only in the trans-Indian services but also in internal 
services. 
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The (Jroy don -Karachi portion of. the Engl and- Australia service 
was speeded u[) by a day each way and, partly at least as a result 
of this, there was a marked increase in the quantity of mails carried 
by air to and from India. The former rose from 24.6 tons in 1933 
to 29.4 toms in 1934 and the latter, from 24.2 tons to 29.8 tons. 
These figures do not include mails carried through India to or from 
other eastern countries, in consequence of growing traffic, it was 
necessary, as already indicated earlier in this chapter, to duplicate 
the (Voydon-Karachi service with effect from the 1st January 1935, 
and in turn to run the Karachi-(/alcutta st‘rvice twice weekly also. 
On the Karacdii-Singapore section too there was a rise in t)je quantity 
of mail ('arried both eastward and westward. As further evidence 
of expansion, it may be mentioned that the number of aircraft, 
arrivals from abroad increased from 316 to .‘>64 and the number of 
dejiartures for other countries, from 302 to 365. In all 398 
passengers were ('arried to India (including Burma) in 1934, as 
against 3<S3 in 1933, and 479 from India (irudiiding Burma), as 
against 355, ihisseiigei-s whose journeys did not end or ])egin in 
India are included in both cas(»s. The most striking figures, however, 
relate to freight (including bullion), hi 1934, 24,489 lbs. were 
carried to India and 17,190 lbs. from India, as against 13,555 lbs. and 
5,443 lbs. res])ectively in 1933. But the value of merchandise 
imported by air fell from Its. 50.6 lakhs to Ks. 44.14 lakhs, though 
that of merchandise so exported rose from Rs. 44,206 to Rs. 63,621. 

Of considerable importance to the future development of 
aviation in India was the announcement made in Parliament in 
December 1934 foreshadowing exj)ansions of a far-reaching 
character in Emi)iro air services. These, when etfected, will give 
India 4 or 5 services a week, two terminating at Calcutta and the 
others proceeding to 8ingaf)ore or Australia; will redmte the time 
for the Croydon-Kai*achi journey to a little over 2 days and will 
carry all first-class Empire mail, namely letters and post-cards. 

Prominent among the events relating to services confined to 
India was the formation of two new companies, the Himalaya Air 
Transport and Snrvej^ Limited and the Irrawaddy Flotilla and 
Airways Dimited. The former is intended primarily to provide an 
air service between Ilardwar and Gaueliar (a place situated 3,000 
feet up in the Ganges valley in the Himalayas) for the pilgrim traffic 
to Badrinath. An Airspeed Ferry eight-seater was enqiloyed for 
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experimental flights over the distance of 70 miles. Thirteen return 
flights were made and proved successful, the time occupied on the 
journey being reduced to one hour by air ajs compared with 10 
days by road. Tlie service was formally established in April 1935. 
The other iiew concej’ii operates the flrst wholly internal service in 
Burma. Among its objects is to develop the use of seaplanes on 
the i)rovince’s rivers and harbours. With a D. H. Fox Moth sea- 
plane ail exjierimeiital weekly service was started between Rangoon 
and IMoulnicin and later extended to Tavoy, 207 miles from Rangoon. 
A weeldy service from Rangoon to Mandalay (406 miles) was also 
inaugurated. 

Tlie Kara(*lii-I>oinl)ay-Madras and the Falinitta-Dacca services 
eonlinm^d to runction througliont the year. Since the formei* was 
unable to cope with the iiutreasing demand for passenger accommo- 
dation between Bombay and Karai'hi, the ])urchase of bigger machines 
is c()n1em])Jated. Tn Noviunber 1934, tlie ( 'alcutta-Rangoon service, 
wlji<4] ha,d been ofierated as a weekly service, was duplicat(^l, one of 
the servi(‘es connecting with the Emiiire service terminating at 
Calcutta. In December 1934 a service between Karachi and Lahore 
was started to efTect connection with the main service. Indian Air 
Sui'vey and Transport Limited had a busy year and did a lot of 
useful surveying, cJiiefly in Bengal and Bihar. 

Private* Hying loo made lieadway in 1934, though the Kathiawar 
Flying Club encased operation, leaving only 8 clubs at the end of the 
year. Membership of these rose from 1,750 to 1,762; the number of 
machines owned, from 29 to 31 (in addition 42 machines were owned 
privately) ; and tJie number of lioui's flown, from 10,995 to 11,780. 
Kreventy-tive pilots wei’e trained during the year, as against 68 in 
1933. The (lovernment grant for subsidy to the 7 clubs in British 
India and the Aero (Tub of India and Burma again amounted to 
Rs. 1.3 lakhs. Indian National Airways Limited o])ened a flying 
school in Rangoon in Ain-il 1934 and by June had 22 jiujuls, 18 of 
wliom qualifhid or re-qualified for ‘ A ^ licences. In all 100 private 
pilots' licences and 32 (Iround Engineers' licences were issued during 
tile year, as against 96 and 6 respectively in 1933. It is interesting 
to note that in addition to the scliolarships and other financial aid 
given by the Government of India for the training of Indians in 
aviation, private bodies are also rendering similar assistance. This 
affords evidence of India’s growing air-mindedness. 
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An event of interest was a flight to England and back by 
members of the Bombay Flying Club. An event of international 
importance was the air race from England to Australia, referred 
to earlier in this chapter, part of the course of which lay across 
India. The Aero Club of India and Burma undertook the arrange- 
ments for the local section of the route on belialf of the Boyal Aero 
Club; and as Allahabad was the control point for the country, all 
com})etitors had to land there. 

In his Avro X, His Excellency the Viceroy flew 1,518 miles Viceroy’s 
during the year and also made an air tour from Delhi to Patna and 
back in another macliino. Owing to the ina(le()uate performance 
and load-carrying ca])acity of the old Avro aeroplane, a new one, 
an Avro 642, was purchased and arrived in India in December 
1934. 

Twenty-six accidents occurred in 1934, as against 29 in 1933 ; A-ccidents. 
but un fortunately the conse(|uences of the former were graver, 
since 4 j)ers()ns were killed and 4 seriously injured in them, com- 
pared wdth none and 3 res])ectively in the previous yea]*. Of the 
26 accidents in 1934, 9 were major ones (r.c., resulted in death or 
serious injin-y to ]X‘rsorinel ) , six being fatal. Indian aircraft were 
involved in four of the latter. Foreign aircraft were concerned in 
6 a('(ddenls, of which 2 were ground accidents. As Indian aircraft 
aeconiplislied 18,413 hours of flying in 1934, compared with 15,240 
hours in 1933, the number of accidents to such aircraft (20) was 
both absolutely and relatively lower than in the latter year (22). 

In cojiscquence of the expansions, both actual and prospective, Administra- 
mentioned above, it became neecssary to strengthen the superior 
technical statf of the Chvil Aviation Direcdorate during the year 
under revnnv. This staff now consists of the Director of Civil 
Aviation, the Deputy Director of Civil Aviation, a Cdiief Inspector 
of Air(*raft, two Engineer Officers and a Te<*hnical Officer at head- 
quaidvrs; a (diief Aerodrome Officer and an Aircraft Inspector at 
Karacfii; and an Aircraft Inspector at Calcutta. In addition, 6 
Aerodrome Officers and 2 Assistant Aircraft Inspectors are em- 
ployed. During their autumn session, the Legislative Assembly 
pa*ssed the Indian Aircraft Act and the Indian Carriage by Air 
Act, which bring the law on the subject up to date. The framing 
of new rules under the former Act was taken in hand It may be 
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added that India was represented at the 22nd session of the Inter- 
national Commission for Air Navig'ation held in Lisbon in May 
1934. 

As stated in last year’s report, the jjrovision for civil aviation 
in the budget for 1934-35 was Ivs. 14.24 lakhs. In the biidjri't for 
1935-3(1, however, it lias been raised to Its. 16.19 lakhs, the increase 
bein^ intended mainly to cover subsidy, in the shape of (nistoms and 
ground-or<:»’ai lisa lion coiu'cssions, to Imperial Airways and Indian 
Trans-( kmtincnlal Airways, (»n account of the du])lica1ion of the 
service between Karachi and Cabnitta. It is to be Jioted, however, 
that as a result of th(3 ex|)aiision of flying in India, the Petrol Tax 
Fund has been greatly augmented. 

A grant of Tvs. 92,57,()()0 was made for the general de\ clopiiuMit 
of air routes in India over a scries of years. 

Meteorologi('al arrangements on the main trans-India air route 
had to be reorganis(*d to meet the needs of the greatly increased air 
traffic, which rendered the old system of supplying weather fore- 
casts to aeroplanes individually, unsuitable. A new system of 
routine distribution was therefore introduced from the 1st Cctober 
1934, under which a forecast for the ensuing 24 hours is issued each, 
evening for each section of the route and distributed by wireless 
to the aerodromes jirincipally coiujerned. These forecasts are, if 
necessary, supplemented or amended at noon next day by brief 
reports covering the afternoon hours. Tlie diffusion of the latest 
information about the upper winds was also placed on a routine 
basis; and in addition pilot-balloon stations now provide another 
important new item of information, namely data about height of 
the base of low clouds whenever cloud-base is below a certain 
height or an aircjraft makes a request for such data. Current 
weather infonnation, i.e., information about clouds, visibility, rain, 
wind at surface, etc.^ is similarly exchanged by wireless as a matter 
of routine twice daily. For the new Karachi-Lahore air service, a 
pilot-balloon station was opened at Sukkur and an extra balloon 
flight was introduced at Lahore. Over 5,300 weather reports and 
forecasts were issued during the year under review, as against a 
little more than 4,100 during 1933-34. These included warnings of 
cyclones, storms, ‘ depressions, thunder-squalls, heavy rain and 
spells of cold weather sent out from Poona and Calcutta. The 
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])ei)artiiifMil also (‘oiitinuod its otlier normal activities oK limc- 
sig^nal work at Cah'uttfi and }3ombay, solar observations at Kodai- 
kanal, seismolo^ieal and magnetic observations at Jiombay, compila- 
tion and tabulation of climatological data, exi)]oi*ation of the upper 
air by pilot-balloons and periodical soundings with self-recording 
Trieteorographs. Further, as in other years, it instructed and 
examined in meteorology candidates for air pilots’ licences. An 
innovation A\as the exchange of meteorological data between India 
and Siam on a small scale as an ex])erimental measure. 

On the scientific side, furtlier work was done in developing 
the te(dinic|ue of ])ilot -balloon ascents at nii»*ht and a special study 
v)t' the S(dsmogi*anis of the Ttihar eartlupiake was undertaken at 
Bombay. The Meteorological Officer at Peshawar t*ontinued to co- 
f)j)erate with the local medical authorities in invest igations into the 
i*ela1ioii between Aveather and the incidence of disease* in the North- 
West Frontier Province, Among other sci(*ntific activities were 
in v(*stigations on the thermal strindure of cumulus clouds; study of 
the physical structure of the atmosphere in the field of a tropical 
storm as revealed by data obtained from self-i*o('ording meteoro- 
graphs attached to balloons; the recording, by means of an 
a))paratus modelled on the one used in the K(*w Observatory, of the 
earth-air electric (uirrent ; the preparation of another apparatus 
for the same ]nirpose invohdng the use of thermionic A^alves; and a 
series of experiments to dis(*over the process by Avhich electric 
ehai'ges ar(* generated on drops of different liquids broken by various 
me('hanical methods. The Agricultural Meteorology branch Avas 
engaged in studying the microclimates of different crops at 
Poona, besides other ex])erimental Avork such as the measure- 
ment of eva])oration, effect of eoA’^er on soil temperatures, exchange of 
moisture betAA^een air and soils and the measurennent of percolation 
and solar, terrestrial and nocturnal radiation. The study of meteoro- 
logical factors during frosty nights and the methods of preA^enting 
damage 1o crops also receiAed attention. 
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Defence and Emigration. 

Tn this cliax)ter we shall describe the more imj^ortant events 
connected with India’s defence and interna] se(*urity, the administra- 
tion of tile defence services and tin ])osition of Indians in the 
Dominions and Colonies. 

On the 29th May 1924 a large ]iarty of Zilli Khel Wazirs 
attacked a body of South Waziristan Scouts near Iloza. 15 miles 
north-west of Wana, One Bi’itisli ohicer and 4 men w(M’(' wounded. 
The Seonts, however, inflicted losses on their assailants and with- 
drew to Patiiai Warsak. Witli aircraft co-operating, the Wana 
column moved out to Boza next day and after recoiinoitring tlie area, 
returned to Wana without incident. On the 2 !k 1 dune the Resident 
in Waziristan met a jirqa of the Zilli Khel and, as ])unishment for 
the attack, imposed a tine of rifles, lie also levic'd a deposit of addi- 
tional rifles as security for future good behaviour. 

During a routine reconnaissance of Tirah and Waziristan on 
the 9th August, a flight of the Royal Air Koree was heavily fired on 
near Bagh in the Tirah. Ojie aerojdane failed to (dear a hill and 
crashed. The ])ilot sustained a fi-actured leg and arm, but the air 
gunner es(^aped with minor injuries. Medical assistance arrived 
from Baracdiinar the following day and the injured men were rjarried 
by Afridis to Peshawar. 

In the course of one of his Amr-i-Maruf tours, the Paqir of 
Alingar ^rith a j)arty of 200 tribesmen crossed the 8wat river into 
the protected Malakand area on the 31st July. A contingent of Swat 
Levies sent to prevent the intrusion was attacked and withdrew 
after losing 1 killed and 8 wounded. A comi)any and a machine- 
gun platoon of the 2|2nd (lurkha Rifles were despat, (‘bed to support 
the Levies and the Royal Air Force reconnoitred the region. One 
of the aeroidanes was fired on in the Loe Agra area ajjd retaliated. 
This alarmed the Faqir, who, with his party, recrossed the river to 
continue his tour in Bajaur. 


( 86 ) 
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To prevent such incursions in the future, the Government of 
India decdded to re-ahsorh the Ajj;re area into llie Malakand pro- 
tected tract in a(*(*ordan('.e with an aj^reenieiit of 1006 Avliicli had 
never been enforced. The infliction oT fines on the IvhaTiori and 
Bara Totai jtrf/as for their connivance in the ITiqir’s visit, the 
constriK'tion of a road from Kol to A^ra and the estai)iishment of 
a levy |)ost at tiu^ Iaft(n* j)la(‘(‘ A\er(‘ also de{'ided upon; and a 
column of troops was ordered to concentrate at Kalan^ai, to the 
north of tiie A^-ra an'a. to enforce these tmaus if nec'CssaiT. With 
th(‘ obje('t of j)rt*\ en( iii;^' the tfomis "iven eflect to, tiie Faqir 

of Alin^'-ar raised a l((^hliar with Avliieh he a, train crossed the Swat 
river into the Loe A^M*a area. An air demonstration was carried 
out on tlie 21st hVdiruary by 5 squadrons of the Royal Air Force 
and on the 2drd, the Nowshera Brigade and attached troo])s con- 
centrated at Kaian<rai. While a piquet Avas entering into occupa- 
tion of a camp there willi the aid of aircraft, it em'ountercd some 
opposition from the lasJikar and suffered 3 casualties. Three of the 
enemy were repoited to have been killed and 17 wounded. The 
column reached Loe Agra on the 27)111 February, the lash fear retired 
across the river and the troops then withdrew to their peace 
stations. 

Soon after, hoAvevei*, the Fa(|ir succeeded in raising another 
lashhar some 700 strong aiul on the oth March re-entered the Loe 
Agra area. The Nowshera (‘olimni ivas moved nj) to the Malakand 
once more and its arrival at Agra led to the lashka7'''s ivithdraAval. 
Thereafter the colninn returned to its peace station leaving a 
battalion in tlie neighbonrhood of l^argbolai, some b miles south of 
Loe Agra, and another at Kot. 

A reference* to the siibsecpieut activities of the Faqir is contained 
in the next diaiiter. 

The biennial j-elief of the (liitral garrison took place in Cliitral. 
September and October 1234. Tlx* relieving battalion moved up 
in Se])tember without incident. The Fa({ir of Alingar, iiowev^er, 
raised a JasJfkar of about SOO triliesim^u, chiefly Shanm/.ai, to oppose 
the return of the relieved column. On the 9th October a small party 
of tliis lashkar crossed llie Pajijkora riier from Bajaur, but were 
driven back ])y the Nawab of Dir’s levies supported by the Royal 
Air Foree. On the 12th, the Chitral column was sniped at from 
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long: rano’c f]*om across the Paiijkora river, but retaliatory action 
by the artillery with the eohimii and the Royal Air Force caused 
the tribesmen to dispei'se. It was re])orte(l that the Jashkar sutfered 
some 40 casualties in the action. 

Reference was made in Chapter I of last year’s report to certain 
incidents on the Siuo-Riu'mese frontier. More serious clashes 
occ'urred during^ the year under review. Early in the latter, Chinese 
raiders crossed the Liuchen Line and on the HOth May a (*-ollision 
look ])laee between them and a column of the Burma Military Police. 
The Chinese lost ^>2 killed and many wounded, while the Military 
Police had no casualties. On the ISth June several hundred Chinese 
attack(‘d a I'l-iendly villagrc on the Burma side of the Liuchen Line. 
They i)rom])tly eng‘a^ed by a column of Military Police and 

repulsed with heavy !os^es The Police had only one man wounded. 
A few other raids, mainly the work of Chinese bandits, took place 
during' the summer. Finding it impossible to maintain themselves 
in the forward areas during the rainy season, the Chinese witlidi’ew 
and ha^'e not sim-e re-a])peared. On the first indi('Ht,ion of trouble, 
the Bi'iiisli for('es in the ai*<‘a w(Te increased to about 1K)0 Burma 
Military Ihdice. The only regular troops employed were a section 
of the loth Mountain Battery, Royal Artilleiw. In addition, 2 
com])anies of tlie 1 i20th Burma Rifles were moved from Maymyo 
to Lashio to release the Military Police there for employment in 
the forwai-d areas and No. 10 Field Company, Q. V. O. Sappers 
and i\Iinei*s, were sent to Lashio to assi.st in maintaining the line 
of eoiiimunication to the forward area, wliicdi is difficult to keep open 
during the rains. 

TJie year under review witnessed sevei*al impoilant events con- 
nected with the organisation and administration of the Defence 
Services. 

The Indian Navy (Discipline) x\ct, 1934, which jirovides for the 
api)lication of the British Naval Discipline Act, with certain 
modifications, to the Indian naval forces, was passed by the Indian 
legislature and ('>ame into force on the 2nd October 1934. His 
Majesty the King Emperor was pleased to approve of the Royal 
Indian Marine Service being designated the Royal Indian Navy '' 
from the same date. 
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Three ('andhlates were seleeied for appoiiitmejit 1o the Royal 
Indian Navy i)y means of an open competitivx* exaiuiiiation and one 
by means of a speeial examination for cadets of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship “ Dufferin Two of the successful cadets 
are for the execnitive and two for the engineei* branch. Five 
Indian officers (:> of the executive and 2 of the engineer branch) were 
atdually sei-ving ni the Royal Indian Navy, while 13 ofiicers- 
designat(‘ ver(‘ under training in the United Kingdom, 4 for the 
executive ajid !> foj* the engineer branch. 

A new sloop, Jl. ]M. 1. S. “ Indus was taken over from the 
builders, but remained in English waters to participate in the Silver 
Jnbil(M‘ celehral ions of Ilis late Majesty King Oeorge V. II. i\I. I, S. 

“ Hindustan ” visited Australia in 7 'es])ons(‘ to an invitation from 
H is ^lajest.v's (lovernment in the ( 'ommonwealtli of Australia for 
India to lx* j’(‘])res(‘nted by one of lier ships at the centenary celebra- 
tions at .\I(‘ll)oiii*j)e. 

Tin* 2 Indian Divisicmal Ammunition Columns and tlie Field Indian 

Ammunition Column r(‘ased to exist and ari*angemeiits were i^nade 

for The sup])ly of ammunition to all the units of a Division by a tion and 

T . Idcclianisa' 

Divisional Ammunition Unit The head(juarters and eommuniea- ^jon. 

ti(m pei'sonind of this unit will belong to tlie Roval Artillery, while 

the transj)ort will consist of ordinary sections of Royal Indian Army 

Service Coi-ps iiie(dianical trans])ort ear-marked for such duties. 

The Royal Artillery field brigade located at Now^shera was con- 
verttMl from a hoi'sed into a mechanised unit, traction being provided 
by 3()-cw1. vehicles. 

The re-organisation and re-distribution of Army motor transport Re-organisa- 
in India was continued, the chief measures of the year being the 
disl)andimMij of cc'i'laiji units wliicdi Avere not considered essential Transport, 
and tin* re-oi-ganisation of heavy repair estahlislinients. Plans were 
also pi’cpared for tin* sn])stitutioii, as a ])rovisioii for war, of 
subsidised meeliaiiically pro])elled vehicles for vehicles maintained 
by the Army, but they diil not bc(*ome effective during the year. 

By the eiul of the })eri()d under review all cavalry units had Equipment, 
received their ^ (juota of the ne^v Viekers-Berthier gun, to which 
referen(*e was made in last year’s report, and considerable progress 
had been made witli its supply to the infantry. Three armoured-ear 
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companies were ]*e-eqiiipped with liglit tanks and the provision of 
oil-cooking eqnipinerit was proceeding. Trials and experiments with 
various types of smoke-producing wea])ons, wireless api)aratus, 
artillery tractors, trailej*s and light cars cojitiiiued throughout the 
year. 

Seventy-two. (*adets (d4 through tlie competitive exajuination 
and 0 (S from tlie ranks ol' tlie Indian Army, including the Auxiliary 
Force, India, and lln* Indian Territorial Forc(‘) were admitted into 
the Indian IMilitary Academy, Dehra Pun, during 1934-d5, to be 
trained foi* commissions in 1iu‘ Indian Land Forces. The excess 
of 12 over tlie normal intake oT (iO cad(4s was due to the replace- 
ment of those withdrawn or removed from the Academy during the 
year. Four candidates from the Indian States Forces were also 
admitted. Dearth of full\ (pialified candidate's was again responsible 
for the defiedency in the normal intake of 20 cadets of the latter 
category. 

During the ])ei-iod utider review the first bahdi ofc* cadets to pass 
out of the Indian Military Academy received commissions in liis 
Majesty’s Indian Land Forces. Twenty-two wei*e examined and all 
passed, 19 being ])osted to (*avalry and infantry units, 2 to the 
Engineers and 1 to the Artillery. Seven Indian States Forces cadets 
also qualified at this examination. 

The ]>assing of the Indian Army (Amendment) Act by the 
central legislature during its autunni session of 1934 marked a 
definite and iin])ortant stage in the Indiauisation of the Indian Army. 
This measure provides for the legal status of officers commissioned 
from the Indian Military Academy and also rules that they shall be 
designated “ Indian commissioned officers During the <Iiscussions 
on it, an amendment was moved with the object of bestowing on these 
officers exactly the same status and j)Owers of command in tlie Indian 
Army as are possessed by British officers of that Army. The official 
spokesman explained, liowever, that neith(‘r the British nor the Indian 
Army Act liad anything to do with j)()wers of command, which are 
goveimed by King’s Kegulations, and that the amendment tres})assed 
on His Majesty’s prerogative. lie also promised that when the 
measure became law, a^^endments would be made in King’s Regula- 
tions to i)rovide for complete equality within the Indian Army as 
between the British officer and the Indian commissioned officer and 
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to delegate power to the Commander-iii-(Uiief and subordinate com- 
manders in India to authorise Indian officers to exercise powers of 
command over British jjersoiiiiel of the British Army in India 
wherevej* ne<tessary. Tlie promised amendments to King^s li^guJa- 
tions have since been issued. 

“ A Field Brigade, the first unit of the Indian Iveginieiit of Indian 
Artillery, was formed at Ihingalore on Joth January tlUf) and Artmery. 

the ])la(te of a lio\al Artillery unit wliicli pro('e(‘ded 1o the ('nited 
Kingdotti. Tlie ^^'al‘^*an1 officers, non-commissioned orn('(u-s and 
a portion of the gunners Avere s(dect(id from voiuiiteers from other 
arms of the serAUce. Tlie l>riirade is iioav being brouglil up to its 
authorised strength In direct enlistments. Three Indian Khjg’s com- 
missioned officers are at ])rcsent serving AAuth it, tlH‘ i‘emainder of the 
offieer establishment Ixung filled by A"()lnnle(‘rs from amongst officers 
of the B-oyal Artillery seconded for an iiKhdinite ptudod. These 
seconded officers will be replaced gradually hy Indian officers from 
the Indian Military Academy as they becoim^ available. 

A senior member of the Indian (Tvil Service was filaced on sj)ccial Medical 
duty to examiiH' and report on the Avliole (piestiou of the future of the 
military nuulieal sorA'i(*es iu India. He Avas recjuired to consider the 
matter in the light, not only of the im pending constitutional changes, 
but also of the recommendations of the eommittee AAhich sat in lhJ3 
to consider the military medi(*al organisation in India and of the 
Warren Fisher Committee wiiieli empiired, in the same year, into the 
difficiilti(*s ex}>erienc(Hl in kee{)iiig the medical services of the fighting 
forces in the Unitc'd Kingdom nj) to strength. Tlie report Avas still 
under consideration at the close of the year under revicAv. 

On the jiassing of the Indian Medical Oonncil Act by the Indian 
legislature, it Avas decided that any ])erson jiossessing an Indian 
medical qualifanition recognised under sc(Tioii 11 (1) oL* the Indian 
Medical ('Ouncil Act, 11133, and regist(*red in British India under 
one of tlie provincial Medical Acts, should ]»e eligible Tor a]>pointment 
to the Indian Medical Service. 

The budget for 1934-35 Avas fixed at Tvs. 44. ‘50 ci'ores { exclusive The 
of Rs. 8 lakhs for the expansion of the Territorial Forc-e) as compared ^ 
with the revised estimate of Rs. 44.34 crores for 1933-34. The Budget, 
budget estimate for 1934-35 Avas reduced to Rs. 44.26 crores in the 
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course of the year on account of a reduction in payment to the War 
Offiee foj* J3i*i1ish troops servinjjj in India. 

Tile establisliment of tlie Air Forces in Jndia remained at a 
streu«‘tli of 8 Scpiadrons and 1 I>omber Transport Flight of the 
ivoyai Air Force and 1 Flight of the Indian Air Force. The Air 
Forc-e budget estimate for in'M-.'h") was Rs. 1,79,69,000. 

During 1h(‘ jieriod under i-eview, aii*(*raft of the Royal Air 
‘"(•rce in India fl(nv 444 hours on operations. Details of these opera- 
lions are given at the beginning of this (diai)ter. In addition to 
normal training oecui pal ions, the Koj’al Air Forc'C undertook, as in 
jirevious yeai-s. a numb(*i* of long-distaiu'C exercise and special flights. 
In I\lay, 2 ain'raft of No. 28 (Army Fo-operation ) Scpiadron were 
engaged (ni a reconnaissance of a proposed trans-India seaplane 
7*oul(\ in November, 5 Hart aircraft visited (tilgit and 1 flight of 
4 Wajiiti airi'raft of No. 60 (Domber) Squadron from Kohat carried 
out an ex(U*cise flight to 8inga])ore. One of the lattei* was destroyed 
as a resi dt of a forced landing near Alor Star, but the remaining 
4 ivliirncj. safel\ to Kohat on tlie 21st December In danuary, 
12 Hair aiiv'raft of No. 11 (Bomber) Sipiadron accomplished a 
su(‘cessful exercise flight from Risalpur to Singapore and back. 
The Ro^al Air Force also eo-o])erated Avitli the* Survey of India and 
jiliotogiaplied ^e\eral areas on the North-West Frontier. 

The Jmlian Air Force continued its training with the first 
complett* flight and a nucleus of Sipiadron Headquarters. As in 
the jinv'cding > ear, tlie unit took part in the Sind (Independent) 
Brigade Area exercises and also cari-ied out photogra])hic work for 
tlie Statr College, fiuetta. Ap])r(‘n1ici*s for the second flight com- 
menced tlim'r training in P^ebruary 1984 and were exjiected to 
conijdeti* it in PVbruary 198(i. A])])renti('es for the third flight were 
placed under t\\() years’ training in Ajiril 198."), Six officers of the 
General Duties Branch ai-e now serving with the unit in India; 

2 others have passed out of the Royal Air F'orce College, Oranwell, 
and are attaidied to Royal Air P^'oree units in England and 1 cadet 
is still at the Royal Air Pkirce (’ollege. 

Turning now to the ])osition of Indians abroad, as the Transvaal 
Asiatic Band Tenure Act (’ommission, mentioned in our last three 
reports, was unable to finisli its work before the 30th April 1935, 
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as had been hoped, the Union Government took steps early in 

year to amend the Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Act of 

so as to extend tlie protet^tion provided by it to the ‘U)th A})ril TransvaaL 

1937. 

All important concession Avas secured for the Indian ('OiuDUiiiity Liquor 
in resjiect of tlie Licpior Law of 1928. This prohibited Indians f rom 
handling- li(iuor and from Avorkin^ in an esiablishmeiil Avdiere liquor 
is Jiandled and thus debarred them from employmenl as AAune 
stewarrls and also lessened tlndr (dninces of eniployment as Avaiters. 
tlion^h nj) to the passiijf^ of the Act 1li»\v luid serv(Ml in lliese 
cai)acitie,s in (‘onsidtM’ahle niinibers to the satisfat'tion of both tlieir 
employers and the jinhlic*. As a result of l•(‘pl*esen1alion^ made ])y 
the A^ent (J(mm*al for linlia in South Afri<*a \\l]en the was 

jiassed, the Union Go\'ei‘iiment had a<jrr(‘(*d that letter-^ of o\eiiij)t ion 
under the Acd. mi'jfhl he issued to Indians who AATre (‘inployed in 
handling liquor at that time. In April 1934, however, a Transvaal 
magistrate refused to exem[)t uon-Unropeaiis from their disability 
to serve as wine Avaiters and steA\ards. holding that he had poAver 
to grant exemjitions to ‘ jirohihited ])ei*sons \ /.r., non-Europeaiis. 
so as to jiermit tlieiii to obtain moderate (piantities of liipior at 
stated intervals, hut no ])OAver to grant exemptions enabling them 
to serve li(pior. As it Avas found on (‘xamiriation that the vioAv 
taken by the magistrate Avas correet, the Agent General made repre- 
sentations to the Union GoA^ernment, in consequence of Avhieh fresh 
regulations were issued in August 1934 permitting the exem])tion 
not only of iioii-Enropeans employed in serAing liquor Avlien tJie 
Act came into force but also of those taken into em])lo\ment after 
that date. This meant an important concession, but Avas limited 
by the fact that, to qualify for exem])tion, employment since the 
Act had to be on iiromises in which non-Europeans Avere employed 
before the Act. Purtlier representations to the Union Government 
resulted in the withdrawal of this limitation; but the position still 
remained unsatisfactory from the Indian point of vicAv in that 
there was no hope of fresh employment for Indians. Representa- 
tions were again made to the Union GoATrnment, aa4io decided that 
the number of exemptions in existence at the time of the^ announce- 
ment of the concession should be maintained irrespectiA^e of employ- 
ment before or after the regulations of August 1934. Hence, 
instead of this avenue of employment being closed entirely to fresh 
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Indian recruits, Indians may be engaged to make up for the wastage 
among those at present in employment. This represents a consider- 
able advance on the old position. 

While in most other Dominions the position of Indians showed 
no material change, it is satisfactory to record that the State of 
Western Australia amended its electoral law so as to provide for 
the enfranchisement of British Indians resident there. This action, 
which is much appreciated, removed the only political disability to 
which Indians resident in any part of the Commonwealth were 
subject. 

There were two matters which caused the Indian community 
in Kenya much disquiet. One was the recommendation of the Kenya 
Land (Commission, w^hose report was published in 1934, that the 
boundaries of the European Highlands should be safeguarded by 
Order-iri-Council, giving the European community the same measure 
of security in this respect as the Commission had recommended for 
the natives. The other w^as the legislation introduced in 1934 to 
control the marketing of native produce, on the lines of similar 
legislation in Tanganyika and Uganda. 

9die Indian community have all along ])rotested against the 
policy of reserving the highlands for Europeans. The matter was 
last reviewed in 1923, when liis Majesty \s Covernment reallirmed 
their decisioji to maintain the existing practice in regard to initial 
grants oi‘ (TOV(‘rnment land in the highlands and transfers between 
persons of different races. In accepting this decision under protest, 
the Government of India reserved to themselves the liberty to make 
such repres(mtations as may be necessary wlnuiever in future a 
legitimate o])])orlunity should ])resent itself No smdi ()])p()rtunity 
occurred until the announcement in 1934 that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment had ac('e])ted the recommendation mentioned in the j)receding 
paragraph. As the jmoi)()scd Order-in-CoTincil would give statutory 
effect to restri(ftio]is whicdi were originally considt‘i*ed necessary on 
grounds of administrative convenience, suitable re])resentations were 
made to His Majesty's Government. 

The marketing legislation contemplated in Kenya and its effects 
on the Indian community there were described in last year’s report, 
which also mentioned the deputation of Mr. K. P. S. Menon, I.C.S., 
to enquire into the probable effect of such legislation in Tanganyika, 
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Uganda and Kenya on Indian interests. His report had not been 
published before the close of the period under review; but pending 
its consideration, the Government of Kenya, in deference to the 
wishes of the Government of India, agreed to defer progress with the 
Bill in question. 

Keference was juade in last year’s report to certain Decrees Zanzibar, 
passed by the Governmeiit of Zanzibar which had aroused apprehen- 
sions in the minds of Indian residents there, and to the deputation 
of Mr. K. P. 8. jMenon. 1.(^8., to Ihe Protectorate to enquire into 
the matter. In his ref)ort, i)ublished in January 1935, Mr. Menon 
expressed Ihe view that the Decrees likely to injure Indian interests 
were the (dove (Growers’ Association Decree, the Clove Exporters’ 

Decree and Ihe Alicuiation of Land (Eestriction and Evidence) 

Dec ree. The first of these* establishes an Association (to be managed 
by a Board (*onsisting of not more than seven members and a 
SeeretaryAIauagcu*) entitled to deal generally in, and to ex])ort, 
agric'ultural ju-oduce. The operations of the Association are to be 
linajic(‘d chiefly by a levy on all clo\es exported from tlie Protectorate 
and iJie Association is excuupt from all fe(‘s leviable under the 
law. liider the ('love Exportei-s' Decree, no person may export 
clove's from the Prob'ciorate unless he has obtained a licence to do 
so from the Board of ]\ranagement of the Clove Growers’ Association 
on payment of a fee which may amount to Rs. 5,000 per annum. 

Mr. Menon was of opinion that these two Decrees would seriously 
handica]) Indian exporters and traders. After consulting the 
8tanding Emigration C’ommittee of the Indian legislature, the 
GoverniiHuit of India made suitable representations to the India 
Office, but no final decision had been i*eached at the close of the 
year under n'port. Pending a settlement, however, an assurance 
was given on behalf of the 8(!cretary of State for the Colonies that 
re])resentations regardinu’ any cases of indiA'idual hardship would 
reca'ive the most ('areful consideration. 

The Land Alienation Decr<'e mentioned above prohibits the 
alienation of land by an Arab or an African to a person who is not 
an Arab or an Afric^an, except with the consent of the British 
Resident. It also permits oral evidence to be tendered to prove the 
real nature of the transaction in cases of “ fictitious sales ” and 
provides for a moratorium of one year during which no decree or 
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order of a Court for the sale of the land of an Arab or an African 
can be executed. Mr. Men on was of opinion that this Decree was 
unobjectionabJc provided the racial distinction it made was replaced 
by a distiiK'tion between agriculturists and non-agriculturists and 
protection was afforded to rights arising from past transactions. As 
the CJovenuiient of Zanzibar proi)osed to ai)point a Commission to 
^6 into tlie Avliole ciuestion of agricultural indebtedness in the Pro- 
tectorate, he recommended that re]>resentat ions regarding this 
Decree might he i)osti)oned till the CommissioiCs report had been 
received and (-onsidered. This recomimnidation Avas accepted l)y the 
Govei-nment oi India, avIio were aAvaiting tlie report in question at 
the end of the year under review. 

The impi'ovcnnent in the rubber industry notic'ed last year was 
maintained during the i>eriod under review, though some diminution 
occurred in the demand for labour. This was only natural in view 
of the ru])ber restriedion scheme, mentioned in an earlier chai)ter. 
Avhich was mainly res])onsible for the revival. In order to avoid 
overstocking of the labour market and consequent depression of 
wages, recruitment for estates in Ceylon was severely restricted. In 
the case of ]Malaya, assistance to emigrate w^as limited to labourers 
necessary to meet the requirements of the rubber and other industries 
in that country. Assisted emigration, which had been permitted 
for a year Avith effect fr*orri May 1934, was allowed to continue till 
the end of January 1936, subject to a further quota. 

Another matter Avhich affected Indians in Ceylon was the passing 
of the Land DeA’eloi)ment Ordinance, which aims at the systematic 
dcA^elopment of crown land and proAudes inicr alia for preferential 
grants of such land to middle-class CVylonese in certain eases. The 
term “ Ceylonese as defined in the Ordinance was open to objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the Indian community in the island. The 
GoA'ernment of India therefore urged that the definition should 
include Indians AA^ho could not claim a domicile of origin but were 
permanently settled in (■eylon. Unfortunately this representation 
proved unsuccessful. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Politics and Administration. 


This chapter is intended to j^ive a briet* account of the main Intro- 
political and administrative events during the calendar year 193-3. 


Public interest dnriji^^ the early montlis of the year was focussed Session 
upon the session of th(‘ lunv Legislative Assein])ly, which started on oentraJ 
the 21st January. The stnui^tJi of the various parties in the Legislature. 
Assembly was as follows . Conjj^ress j)arty 4-4, C'ongress-Nationalist 
party 11, Independent party 22 (of whom 18 were Muslims), 

European grou}) 11, officuals 2(1, nominated non-ofticials 13. The 
Government could noi’iiially rely on about 50 votes; the Congress 
party and the C-ongress-Xationalist party combined, on 55. Thus 
the results of most divisions de])ended ui)on the attitude adopted by 
the independent i)arty. 

The report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee was debated 
during thret* days. .Many of the si)eeehes recai)itulated in substance 
the criticisms of the report that had apj)eared in the nationalist 
new\si)apers after its i)ublication during the previous November. 

On the 4th February, tlj(» Leader of the House (Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar) moved “ that the rej)ort of the Joint (^mimittee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform be taken into consideration A large 
number of amendments to this motioji were tabled and the outcome 
of the debate was somewhat confusing. The first amendment on 
which a division was taken was that moved on the 7th February 
by the Leader of the (kingress [)arty, Mr. Desai. This amendment 
was to the effect that, as the ])ro|)osed new^ Constitution had been 
conceived in a spirit of Imperialist domination and w^ould 
transfer “ no real fiowei* to the peo])Ie of India it should not be 
introduced. The amendment was rejected by 72 votes to bl. The 
President (Sir Abdur Rahim) next desired to take the amendment 
standing in the name of the Leader of the Independent party 
(Mr. Jinnah). That was divided into three parts. The first related 
to the Communal Aw^ard, the second to the scheme of provincial 
Government, and the third to the scheme of Central Government. 
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To the first jDart of Mr. Jiimali’s ameridineiit Mr. Desai himself 
moved an amendment that the Assembly should refrain ii*om 
exi)ressing‘ any o])inion at tlie present juneture either aeceptin^* or 
rejecdin^ the ('Ommnnai Award”. This was rejected by 8t votes 
to 44. Tlie House then divided on the first part of Mr. Jinnaii s 
amendment, which was tliat ” This Assembly accepts tlie ('ommunal 
Award, so fai* as it ?:ocs, until a substitute is af^reed upon by the 
various communities concerned ”. This was adopted by 68 votes to 
15. The House then divided on the second and third i)arts of 
Mr. dinnah’s amendment takeji to<^ether. These were adopted by 
74 vot<‘s to 58. Idle second part declared that as the scheme of 
proviiKual Government included ‘‘ various objectionable features 
it would ” not satisfy any section of Indian opinion ” unless these 
features were j*emoved. The third part desennbed the scheme of 
CVnitral (lovernment or All-India Federation as fundamentally bad 
and totally unac'ceptable ”, and declared that immediate efforts 
should be made lo (consider liow best to (establish in British India 
alone real and c()m])lete res])onsible government ”. 

Durinj^ tlie course of the session the (dpiiosition carried several 
divisions against Government, ddie most imjiortant of these was 
perhaps that involving tin* repudiation by 66 votes to 58 of the 
Supplemcjitary Trade Agreement of the IMli January 1945 with His 
Majesty 's Government in the United Kingdom. The Agreeiiuuit was 
su])])orted by Mr. (now Sir Hormusji) Mody, an expert on Indo- 
Bj*itish trade relations. The chief point made by the Opposition was 
that- tlu^ Ag!-e(micnt was one-sided and against India's interests in 
that, where it ])rovided for positive adAmiitages, these were to accrue 
to the United Kingdom with no corresponding concessions to India. 

The exiienditure budget ])i*o])osals presented on the 28th 
February afforded relativ(4y little scope for criticism. A striking 
and novel feature was the allotment of Jis. 1 crore out of the 
sui-plus of the year 19J4-35 to the jiroviuces for the economic develop- 
ment and ini])ro\cment of rui*al areas; it was generally conceded that 
this constituted a stej) in the right direction. Criticism was mainly 
directed to the decision not to continue the emergency cut in Govern- 
ment servants^ pay and to the failure to remove more than one-third 
of the emergency surcharge on income-tax. During the course of 
the debate substantial alterations were made by the Assembly in the 
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Finance Bill, particularly in rej?ard to the salt duty and the Posts 
and Tele^n-aphs rates, with the result that the Governor-General had 
to extn"cis(" his powers of certification. The whole of the demands 
for f^rants for the Bail way Board and the Defence De[)artnieiit for 
the year (witli the exception of lie. 1 each) and the whole 

of a supplementary demand for Customs for 1934-35 were refused 
by the Assembly and the Governor-General had to restore them. 

f / 

On the other hand, the ])roceedinp:s in the Upper House (the 
Council of State) wer(‘ conducted in a e«‘i!m atmosphere and all the 
important measures were passed. The strenj^th hi this House is 
elected members 33, nominated non-ofiieials 14, and officials 12. 

In the })rovincial legislatures the debates on the report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee were moderate in tone. The resolu- 
tion {lassed in the Punjab Council on the 17th December was that 
the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee does not satisfy 
the as])irations of Indians The United IVovinces and Frontier 
Pj-ovince (h)uncils accepted the Governments’ non-committal resolu- 
tion that tin* report be taken into consideration. Several of the 
resolutions, as for exainple those passeil by the Madras C’ouncil, were 
very lon^ and detailed. There was much criticism of the avoidance 
in the ri'port of reference to the phrase “ Dominion Status The 
(kmtral Provinces (knnicil on the 2nd February passed a resolution 
that “ the scheme adumbrated in the reiiort of tlie Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committ ee is unsat is f actor \ , unacceptable and unworkable 
unless the Constitution Act confers Dominion Status on India ’k 
Uneasiness on this question, however, was largely disposed of by 
the Secretary of State’s declaration in the House of Commons on the 
6th February — though dissatisfaction was still expressed at the delay 
in clarifying the position. 

During the early ])art of the year tlie affairs of the Indian The Princes 
Priiu'cs came into prominence. Federation. 

In his speech opening the session (>f Ihe Chamber of Princes, the 
Viceroy, referring to the new constitution, expressed the hope tliat 
the Princes, while mindful of their particular interests, would take 
their share in the promotion of constitutional progress for the 
common good of liritisli India and the Indian States. A resolution 
was passed defining the attitude of the States towards the report 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. It disposed of the rumours 

H2 
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tliat the Princes were resiling from their adherence to the project of 
an All-India Federation. 

The proposals of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in as far 
as they affected the federal scheme were examined by a committee of 
States’ Ministers. The result of this committee ^s work was com- 
mujiicated to the Government of India. Tiie Princes exjiressed their 
inability to accept the Government of India Bill as it stood, explain- 
ing their reasons, and asked that the point's of difficulty should be 
further examined with a view to facilitating the States^ entry into 
federation. Several of these were found to be outside the scope 
of the Bill. The range of the Princes’ representation was, therefore, 
iiari’owed. The remaining difllculties were cleared by the White 
Pa])er of the 19th March, whicli proposed moditications in the 
presentation of certain details of the Bill. Further, it dispelled any 
suspicioji that II is Majesty’s Government had dei)arted from agree- 
ments arrived at or assurances given. The document was on the 
whole not unfavourably received in British India, though in 
nationalist circles the view was ex])ressed that llis Majesty’s Govern- 
mejit had gone too far towards conciliating the Princes. 

On the 19th March a serious iiicideiit oc'.cnrred at Karachi after 
the execution of Abdul Qaiyum, a Muslim who had murdered a 
Hindu alleged to have insulted Islam. Abdul Qaiyum’s body was 
taken by the District Magistrate, accomi)anied by a police party, to 
be handed over lo the deceased’s family for burial outside the city. 
A huge (trowd, estimated to be about 25,090 strong, collected at th(‘ 
place of burial. Though the relatives of Abdul Oaiyum wished to 
complete the burial at the cemetery, the more violent members of the 
mob determined to take the body in procession through the city. 
The local aulhorities decidetl to prevent the mob entering, since this 
would have led to communal rioting. All attempts of the police 
to stop the ])rocession failed, so a platoon of the Royal Sussex Regi- 
ment was brought up. It was forced to open fire at short range 
to sto]) the advance of the frenzied mob and to prevent itself from 
being overwhelmed. Forty-seven rounds were fired by which 47 
peo])le were killed and 134 injured. The arrival of reinforcements 
prevented further attempts to advance. The wounded were taken 
to the Civil Hospital and the body of Abdul Qaiyum was then interred 
without further trouble. 
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An iin])ortant development in the sphere of finance was the The 
establishmc^iit on the 1st April of the Tleserve Bank of India. It ^ank 
assumed responsibility for the rnanaerement of currency and exchange, 
and for providing sterling resountes for the Government of 
India. The Gold Standard Reserve and the Paper Currency 
Res(‘rve wei’e amalgamated and transferred to the control of the 
Bank. Tin* Bank is at ]>resent (‘ontinuing to issue Government of 
India currency notes, but in due course these will be replaced by the 
Bank’s own notes. The Bank did not assume its full res}>onsibilities 
as the head of the crinlit organisation of India until the beginning 
of duly, when the scheduled baidvs were required to make their 
(hq)osits. From that date the Reserve Bank became a central bank 
in the full meaning of the term and on the 4th July declared its bank 
rate for the first time. 

In May, th(‘ celebrations of the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty 
King Ceorge V were conducted with great enthusiasm throughout celel)ra- 
India and formed a striking testimony to the genuine feelings of tions. 
atTection and loyalty in which His Majesty was held. 

The festivities included sports, fairs, illuminations, the distribu- 
tion of food and alms to the ])oor, and entertainments in schools 
and hospitals. An outstanding feature was the prayers of thanks- 
giving olTered in })laces of worship of every creed and caste. The 
services were not conventional : they were imbued with sim])le 
devotion, every class, rich and })oor, joining in ])rayers for His 
Majesty. Political agitation and (‘ommunal differences were set 
aside in the eagerness to participate. 

The fidelity of the Princes to the Crown was lavishly 
demonstrated. Festivities were organised on a princely scale and 
in Hyderabad particularly the occasion evoked much enthusiasm 
as the 25 years’ reign of Ilis Majesty almost synchronised with the 
period of rule of the Nizam 

The generous response to the appeal issued by the Viceroy and 
Lady Willingdon in instituting the Silver Jubilee Fund gave proof 
of the manner in which the Princes and people of India wished to 
give practical expression of their loyalty. It was announced that 
the fund would be devoted to the relief of distress amongst the poor 
and other philanthropical objects. Three-fourths of the amount 
collected was returned for use in the districts from which the con- 
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tribiitions had come. In this manner all districts have been able to 
employ the money to meet their urgent needs and most towns ]iow 
have hospital wards and accessories, water supply arranp^ements, 
additions to schools or other material benefits to commemorate the 
occasion. The fund reached the impressive total of Rs. 143 lakhs or 
about £1,075,000. 

The earthquake which devastated Quetta and the surrounding 
district at d a.m. on the 31st May ranks as one of the most disastrous 
catastrophes of Nature that has visited this country. About 25,000 
people perished, of whom the vast majority lay buried in the ruins 
of their houses. The e2)iccntral area was roughly 70 miles in length 
and 15 miles in width stretching from Quetta through Mastiing 
towards Kalat, but the greatest destruction was wrought in Quetta 
itself. 

The troops providentially escaped with comparatively few 
casualties and thousands of survivors owe their lives to the effective 
manner in which the troops were organised for rescue work. Whhin 
less than an hour of the calamity (leneral Karslake (the General 
Officer ('Ommanding-in-Chief, Western Command), in collaboration 
with Sir Norman Crater (the Agent to the Governor-General), had 
decided upon his plan of action and before daylight British and 
Indian units were engaged in rescuing the living and excavating 
the dead in the city and civil lines. Areas were sub-divided into unit 
allotments, medit-al aid ])Osts were ari*anged and ambulance services 
organised. Arrangements wTrc also made at points outside the city 
for th<» burial or cremation of the dead. A refugee cam]) was 
established on the race course, Avhere thousands of survivors were 
fed and clothed. 

Fortunately also the railway line was little damaged and owing 
to the excellent arrangements made by the railway staff it was 
possible to begin the evacuation of refugees on the 2nd June. By 
the 17th about 32,000 survivors had left by rail. Elaborate arrange- 
ments were made in the Punjab, Sind and the North-West Frontier 
Province for the care of the destitute and injured. (kirn])s Avere 
established and the. refugees were f(‘d and provided Avith clothes 
and medical comforts and Avith money for their immediate needs. 
Valuable hel]) Avas received from volunteer organisations and no 
effort Avas s])ared to alleviate the lot of the sufferers. It is invidious 
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to iiK'jitioii i)artieular* jjamos hut the fine work done by a {)arty of 
Jtover Seoiils fj’oui Ijahore under J\Ir. 11. W. IJogg deserves sj)eeial 
praise. 

Karly in July the Viefu'oy and Lady Willinjj^don and tlie 
Lonunander-in-Lhief (Sir Lhilif) (Jietwode) visited (Quetta. The 
stale of affairs was considered in detail and it was decided to ^ive 
effe.'t to the rec^onimendatioiis f)!' the Public Health Commissioner, 
who liad becji de])uted to repcmt on the situation and examine the 
prac't ic'ability of resuming salvajjre o])erations. These recommenda- 
tions in })rief ^^ere that immediate salvage operations on a lar^e 
scale* were inadvisable, but that preliminary operations in suitable 
areas (*ouid soon be ])e^un. Systematic salvage be^an on the 16th 
September and was completed on the 21st March 1926. A total of 
12,607 houses and shot)s were salvatred, i)roperty wrorth Rs. 57 lakhs 
was recovered and handed over to owners and over 8,000 dead bodies 
exhumed. 

A few days after the disaster a relief fund w’as oi)ened by the 
Viceroy and a com])rehensive scheme was wmrked out for the distribu- 
tion of relief- The res])onse to Ilis Excellency’s appeal was prenerous 
and swift, the contributions reacdiinpr the impressive total of about 
Rs. 54 lakhs. In addition, the wo7'l d-wide sym]7athy e^'oked by the 
trairedy found expression in welcome contributions from the Covern- 
ment of Ihe Ihiited Kingdom and se\ei’al Dominion and foreign 
Go\ernments. The Goveriiimmt of India saiudioned a jjrrant of Rs. 10 
laklis to ensure the provision of ad<‘qnate funds for the pur]>ose of 
immediate relief - 

As i-etrards the future of Quetta, the Government of India have 
decided, after full consideration, that the Army and Air Force shall 
eontinne to occuf)y the ]7resent cantonment and that the city shall 
be r(*-built on the existing site, tlie buildinj^s bein^ of earthquake- 
])roof type. The task of re-cojistruction, wdji(di is expected to cost 
about Rs. 8 crores, wdll necessarily take lon^ and cannot be completed 
in less tlian 7 or 8 years. 

Geologically, the Quetta earthquake w^as a smaller phenomenon 
than the l^ihar earthcpiake of the ]7revious year. The fact that it 
proved more destructive of human life seems to hav^e been due to its 
having;: happened in the early hours of the morning when people were 
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asleep. (Quetta, moreover, was a larger city than any that lay within 
the epieenti’al area ot' the Bihar earthquake. 

Serious trouble arose in Lahore on the 2yth June as a result 
of a dispute between Muslims and Sikhs about a mosque situated 
within the precincts of a Sikh temple known as the Shahidganj 
gunidwara. Trouble had been brewing for some time. Ill-feeling 
became intensihed when the Sikhs started to demolish the mosque 
despite Muslim protests. ^Tiie building had been in possession of the 
Sikhs for 170 years and has been the subject of prolonged litigation, 
which has confirmed the Sikh right of iiosscssion. 

On the night of the 20th June a crowd of J or 4 thousand 
Muslims assembled in front of the gunidwara, A struggle between 
this crowd and the Sikhs inside the gunidwara was only averted 
by the promi)t action of the local authorities. They subsequently 
obtained an undertaking from the Sikhs to refrain from further 
demolition. But during the following week, while strenuous efforts 
were being made to persuade the leaders to reach an amicable settle- 
ment, the Sikhs under pressure of extremist influence again set about 
demolishing the moscpie. This placed the authorities in a most 
difficult position. The Sikhs were aiding within their legal rights. 
Moreover the only effective method of stojiping demolition would 
have been to resort to tiring. As the building was full of Siklis 
and was within the precincts of a Sikh place of worship, this would 
not only have caused much bloodshed but, for religious reasons, 
would have had serious reactions on the Sikh jiopulation throughout 
the ])rovin(*e. On the other hand, inaction by Government was 
bound to cause great indignation among the Muslims, for religious 
reasons also; and it was expected tliat this would show itself in 
sjmradic attacks on the Sikhs and perhaqis on the forces of Govern- 
ment. 

It was hoped that discussions between leaders of the two com- 
munities would effect some I'approchcnwnt, but mischief-makers 
inflamed the minds of their co-religionists. Desjiite the arrest of 
the chief offenders, the excitement increased. The Government’s 
gesture in offering to restore to the Muslims another mosque which 
they liad purchased years ago ])roved unavailing. The situation took 
a further turn for the worse on the 19th July and during the follow- 
ing two days the situation was acutely dangerous. The central 
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police station was praetic'.ally besieged by huge crowds, which assumed 
a most menacing attitude. ltei)eated attempts to disj)erse them with- 
out the use of firearms failed and the trooj)s had to fire twice on the 
20th duly and eight times on the 21st. In all 22 rounds were fired 
and 12 persons killed. Casualties, mostly of a minor nature, were 
numerous amongst the military and police. 

As a result of the firing the crowds dispersed and did not 
re-assemble. Extra police were brought in from other provinces 
and the military garrisons were strengthened. Administrative 
control was re-established rajiidly, but the religious leaders continued 
to fan the embers of the agitation. Civil litigation was renewed and 
( crtain Muslim organisations frame<l some extravagant demands. 

The situation in Lahore continued to cause anxiety up to the 
close of the year. On the Gtli November a Sikh was mortally 
wounded by a Muslim. Three days later a huge Sikh-Hindu proces- 
sion was taken out. The organisers appeared anxious to avoid 
conflict but nonetheless one serious clash occurred. This was 
followed by further rioting on the next day, but owing to good work 
by the police and the troops in breaking up the fights quickly, the 
casualties were small. 

Although after the beginning of the new year the situation still 
presented dangerous possibilities, it is believed that the measures 
which the Punjab Government have taken will prevent further 
disturbances; these measures are now more generally recognised as 
necessary. 

The debates in Parliament during the earlier part of the summer The New 
oil th(* new Government of India Bill were closely followed in India. 

The })assage of the measure, which obtained the Royal Assent on the Act. 

2nd August, brought to an end the tremendous task of framing a 
new constitution for India, which had occupied attention since the 
Indian Statutory Commission started work in 1928. 

Put simply, the Act provides for the establishment of autonomous 
Governments in the provinces with certain essential safeguards 
vested in the Governors and for an all-India federation of 
autonomous provinces and States with a responsible Federal Govern- 
ment, except in the Departments of Defence and External Affairs, 
which are reserved to the control of the Governor-General. The 
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latter is vested with speeial res})oiisibilities in such matters as the 
prevention of jy^rave menace to the peace and tranquillity of India, the 
safej^Liarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federal 
Government and the safeguarding of the legilimate rights of the 
minoj'ities. 


Ihdore theii* final consolidation in the Act the proposals for 
constitutional reform had been the target of vigorous criticism in 
Indian nationalist circles. It was alleged that th(‘y fell far short 
of India’s demands and failed to give her real resjxnisibility for 
her owm Government. lint the possibilities of obtaining further 
concessions by pressure or denunciation ceased wdien the measure 
reached the statute book, and the ))ress began to focus public 
opinion on the practical implications of the impending changes. 
While the English-owmed and the more moderate Indian papers 
expressed the view that the reforms embodied in the Act represent 
a real and substantial advance towards responsible government, 
nationalist papers declared themselves opposed to the scheme, largely 
on the ground that the special powers conferred uj^on the Governor- 
General and Governors would, in their view, be invoked without 
justification. By the close of the year theoretical discussion of the 
merits of the sedjeme had almost ceased and interest was showm in 
the actual stei)s wdiicdj w’cre being takcui to pre])are for the inaugura- 
tion of the new constitution. There ai)peared to be iiu*reasing 
recognition that in the existing condition of India the Act rei)resented 
a soinid solution of the ])7*oblem of reconciling legitimate ])olitical 
demands with the need for ])j-oviding a w'orkable system of govern- 
ment. 


Simla 
Session 
of the 
Central 
Legislature. 


During tlie session of the e(‘nti‘al legislature in Simla in 
September some eontroversial subjects came up for discussion . The 
debate on the Bill by which Government sought to place certain ])ro- 
visions ot the ('riminal Law^ Amendment Act and of the Indian Press 
(Emerg(‘ncy Powders) Act ])ermaneiitly on the statute book lasted 
for six days. The opj)osition to it w^as based more on the ground 
that th(‘ (‘xisting iaw' w^as sufficient than on denial of the existence 
of the evils which the Bill was designed to meet. It was further 
contended that the (-riminal Law^ Amendment Act was passed to 
counter the Givil Disobedience movement and that as that move- 
ment had ceased there was no justification for continuing the Act. 
Government held that experience had proved the ordinary law to be 
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inadequate and that the provisions of the Bill were essential to hold 
in (dieck subversives movements and also to prevent incdteinents to 
communal strife. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was rejected by the 
Assembly. The Bill was tliereafter returned to the Assembly by the 
Governor-General in recommended form. The Assembly on the same 
day rejected the motion for the introduction of the Bill as recom- 
mend(‘d. Since the Bill was considered essential in the interests of 
Ihe safely and tranquillity of British India, it was certified by the 
(fovernor-General under the provisions of section 67B (1) (?>) of 
the Government of India Act. The l^ill was then taken up in the 
Goumdl of State, which yiassed by S5 votes to 10 the motion that the “ 

Bill be taken into consideration and accepted without a division the 
motion that it should be jiassed. 

In an address to the legislature on the 16th Se])tember, the 
Yic(;roy had discussed the necessity for the Bill and em}>hasised that 
on the eve of jxreat constitutional changes, it was imperative to 
ensure favourable conditions for the stability of the new Govern- 
ments. 

.\nother (‘outrovei'sial debate was on a re.solution liy the (kmj'ress 
]>arty recommending the appointment of a Committee to enquire into 
the liandliii" of relief ()])erations in connection with the Quetta 
eartlnpiakc. Govei'iiment vi<roronsly repudiated some of tlie sugges- 
tions made by members of the Opiiositiou and the Home Member 
fS>ir Tl(‘iiry (h-aik) enquired wljether there was any low^er form of 
exploitation ” than tlie e\])loitiiig of tliis dreadful tragedy, wdiich 
iiad horrified the avIioIc world, in order to gain a political advantage. 

The r(*s()lution was defeated by 61 votes to 57. 

The rest of the session -was comparatively uneventful. 

As has been mentioned^ the Government of India allotted under Rural 
the budget Bs. 1 crore for distribution to the provinces for the 
economic devclo])ment of rural areas. The money was to be spent Scheme, 
on s(diemes designed to imu-ease the economic welfare of the people 
as well as those intended to improve their health and education. 

Of the sum allotted Rs. 15 lakhs w’ore set aside for developing the 
co-operative movement. Tlie balance was distributed amongst the 
provinces on the basis of their rural population. As soon as the 
demand w^as sanctioned, local Governments were asked to submit 
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schemes for the approval of the Government of India. A lead was 
given by indicating to them subjects which in the view of the Govern- 
ment of India covered the most ]>ressing needs of village life. These 
were: sanitary measures,- -including anti-malaria schemes, village 
wa1or-suj)ply and village drainage; consolidation of holdings; con- 
struction of village roads; ajid discr(dionai\\^ grants to District Officers 
to enable them to promote or assist minor local Avorks of improve- 
mejit. 

Tlie .sco])(‘ for inili.iti\’e in using the gi*ant is great, as was 
illustrated by the ]>roposa]s juil up by the ])rovinces. Some proposed 
to s])end most of iheir allotment on projects of the general descrip- 
tion indicated by the Government of India, but several schemes were 
put forward covering a wide range of activity, some of them reiiresent- 
ing entirely new dei)artiires which might in time transform the 
conditions of village life* 

Idle natuj*e of the various provincial proposals cannot be 
described in detail, but some of the interesting projects beyond the 
general range can conveniently be summarised as follows: improve- 
ments of livestock and fodder crops; development of marketing 
facilities; im])roved i)reserving and tanning of hides; encouragement 
of cottage industries; attachment of farms to schools for giving 
practical training in agriculture; devclo])mcnt of fruit culture and 
canning; jirovision of improved seed; establishment of inland 
fisheries; and f)rovisi()n of wireless sets, gramophones and touring 
cinema outfits for propaganda work connected with village uplift. 

The preliminary arrangements for launching the schemes took 
time and main' of them could not produce sulistantial results by 
the close of the yVar. However, the rejiorts received from the 
provinces show that a comiirehensive programme of rural uplift 
work has been started and good use is being made of the money 
available. Much has been achieved, jiarticularly in the improvement 
of water-supply by well-boring, in the provision of pedigree stock 
for improving cattle breeding and in the distribution of selected 
seed. Progress has also been made in the consolidation of holdings 
and in the improvement of village communications. One of the main 
features in the scheme is the rapid establishment of rural development 
centres and village development committees. 
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The diminution in teri orist activity recorded in the last report 
has been maintained. The situation can best be described by 
quoting from tlie sj)eech of the Governor of Bengal (Sir John 
Anderson) on St. Andrew’s day. lie said, “ Without being over- 
confiderii, I may fairly say that tiie main onrush of that wave (the 
last wave of terrorism) has been broken and I gratefully acknowledge 
the manner in which, during tlie last year or two, public opinion 
has come to our aid. Let me, however, utter a word of warning. 

The history of teiTorisiii shows that it has always come in waves 
and that if it is iie^lectijd when one wave has spent its force, the 
next wave is bi^y^er and more violent. There still remain in Benj^al 
materials for tlie reorganisation of t(‘rrorist activity and would-be 
leaders wlio are only biding' their time. Our vigilance cannot be 
relaxed and unrinnittin^ search must continue both for the secret 
organisers and the hidden ajiparatus of mischief. But at the same 
time it is our dut\’ to s])are no effort in the task of reclaiming to 
useful avenues of emjiloyment those w’ho have been misled and are 
prepared, if given i the opportunity, to return to saner ways 

Tribal affairs in these r(‘[)orts have normally been discussed in Events on 

the chapter relating to Defence But whereas that chapter th®North- 
1 . . . . , West 

covers the finamnal year, tJie “ Political ” cha])ler covers the Frontier. 

subsequent calendar .\ear. Thus to deal with the subject in this 

chapter enables us to bring it more up to date. 

lmi)ortant ()i)erations within the tribal areas took place on two 
occasions during Ihbr). On tbe first occasion, in April, the operations 
centred on the village of Agra, which lies in the protected part of the 
Malakand Agency. Tliis region liad for many years been the scene 
of trouble and has recently been invaded by the Faqir of Alingar 
and his followers. The Government, with the agreement of the 
protected tribes, decided to build a road to Agra and to establish a 
levy post there to protect the inhabitants. The Paqir believed this 
would undermine his influence and attempted to stop the work. He 
raised a lashkar fi*oiii the fanatical Bajanr tribes and the Utman 
Khel and crossed the Swat river. 

The Nowshora Brigade was sent out to disperse the lashkar. 

The column met with determined opposition but finally reached Agra 
on the 11th April. In tlie course of driving the tribesmen back 
over the river the Political Agent, Mr. L. W. JH. D. Best, was killed. 
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ITe was ambushed Avhen leading a party of levies, 7 of his party 
being wounded. In Mr. Best Government lost a valuable and able 
officer. De.s])ite further efforts by the Faqir to incite the tribes, the 
situation remained quiet. The road was completed in June and the 
Frontier Constabulary occupied the new post. 

In August, serious trouble broke out in the Mohmand country. 
It originated in a quaj-rel amongst the Burhan Khel and Isa Khel 
tribes over the distribution of money obtained from contracts for 
constructing the Gandab road. The Ilaji of Turangzai lost no time 
in fanning this discontent. lie raised all the Upper Mohmaiids and 
attempted to destroy the Gandab road. This necessitated land and 
air o[)erations against the Mohmands and Sails. In September tlie 
(h)vernor of the Frontier lh*ovince (Sir Ralph Griffith) informed 
the tribes that Government would send troops across the Nahakki 
Pass, which sei)arates lower and uj,)per Mohmand country, unless 
thejy aecej)1ed Government’s terms. This proclamation resulted in 
many secdiojis ejitering into peace negotiat ions, but while they were 
making their submission the recalcitrants were reinforced by tribes- 
men from the nio]*e r(nnot(‘ Mohmand areas. Gperations were 
renewed and the Nahakki l^iss was occupied. It was then decided 
to round up or dis])crse the tribesmen on the Kamalai plain, which 
lies over the J^ass. In the morning of Sei)teniber 29th the Guides 
InfantiW' encountered heavy opj^osition when reaching their final 
objective on to]) of a i)reci])itous sjuir. In the ensuing engagement 
the Guides fought wnth great gallantry, infii(*ting very heavy losses 
among the tribesmen. The total casualties to the troops were 82. 
Captain Meynell and Lieutenant Reudall were killed. The former 
was posthumously awarded the \Tctoria (h*()ss. In October the 
Mohmands submitted and Government’s terms were announced to 
the maliks on the 15th. These included the com])Ietion of the road 
to Nahakki and the abrogation of the ])revious agreement in so far 
as it i*estricted Government’s liberty of action in dealing with 
breaches by the tribes of Government orders. The tribes’ behaviour 
for the rest of the year was satisfactory and in the winter they moved 
down in unusually large Ji umbers to the Peshaw^ar plains. 

Before closing this section some reference is necessary to the 
negotiations with the Afridis for constructing a road through their 
country. In January representatives of the tribe agreed to abandon 
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tLeir traditional policy of isolation and petitioned the Government 
to construct roads and assist in the development of their terjutory. 

Work was started in the following month, but soon suffered a set- 
back at the hands of a lashkar organised by an anti-road party. 

The work was resumed in March, but owing to further opposition 
and lack of co-o])eration from the maliks, it was finally stojiped at 
the end of the month. Subsequent negotiations have been fruit- 
less. 

This chaiffer will eomdude wnth brief referenees to develoi)- Relations 
ments of interest in (‘onneclion with the affairs of neighbouring Neighbour- 
eounti'ies. 

Countries. 

The Iranian Foreign iNlinister visited India during November Iran, 
and December. Several questions of common concern to India and 
Iran were discussed. Tliough tii(‘ conversations were non-committal, 
they facdlitated a frank exchange of views on such difficulties as had 
arisen in the rcilations between the two eoinitries. On the Indian 
side mention was made of disabilities experienced by Indian ])ilgrims 
to Meshed and of the desirability of concluding an agrecnuml 
regulat(‘ ]oi*i‘y traltic on the Nokkundi-Zahidan road. On the Iranian 
side attention w^as drawni to the recent imposition of control on 
ex])orts of tea over the frontier, in pursuance of tlie international tea 
agreement. 1 1 is Majesty's Minister in Tehran visited India at the 
same time as the Iranian Foreign Minister and his partiidpation in 
some of the dis(uissions ])ro\ed helpful. 

Fxti'rmiient notices issued against certain Indians in Iraq Iraq, 
attracted unfavourable attention in India. It w'as said that these 
had been issued under new legislation pur^iorting to restrict some 
forms of niiskilled labour to Iraqis. Enquiries, liowever, showed 
tliat th(‘ notii'cs had nothing to do with the new legislation and that 
the Iraqi Government w^erc unlikely to take action which would 
seriously disturb Indians how^ w'orking in Iraq, many of wliom are 
eontribiiting to the development of Iraq industries. 

India, as a member of the League of Nations, was asked to Italy, 
enforce the economic and financial sanctions against Italy recom- 
mended by the (k)-ordinatioii (’ommittec of the League. The Govern- 
ment of India accordingly issued, on the 18th November, an Ordinance 
called The Italian Loans and Credits Prohibition Ordinance, 
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1935 and three notifications under the Sea Customs Act prohibit- 
ing the export of arms and certain commodities to Italy and Italian 
possessions and the importation of Italian goods to India. 

In January llis Highness the Maharaja of Nepal paid a visit to 
India as the guest of the Government. The visit coincided with the 
Eastern Command manmuvres, which were watched with keen interest 
by Ilis Highness, who also took the salute at a march past of troops 
returning to Delhi ('antonment after the conclusion of the maiueuvres. 
The friendship and mutual confidence between India and Nepal 
continues. 

The situation in this area remained obscure. Civil turmoil 
causeci dislocation oji the trade routes between India and Sinkiang 
over the Karakoram l^asses, and Indian traders suffered much 
hardship and loss. In order to improve British and Indian trade 
with Sinkiang a special mission consisting of His Majesty’s Consul- 
General in Kashgar and Sir Eric Teichman of the China Consular 
Service, was sent to Urumchi, tlie capital of the province of 
Sinkiang, in October 1935, to discuss matters with the local Chinese 
authorities. It is hoj)ed that as a result of these deliberations the 
difficulties in the way of this trade will be reduced. 

Relations continued to be satisfactory. The Government of 
India are endeavouring, as a result of the report of the trade delega- 
tion which visited Afghanistan last year, to lessen the difficulties to 
Ijidian traders created by the recent adoption by the Afghan Govern- 
ment of a state trade monopoly system. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Health and Education. 

As explained in iirevions r(‘por1s, public health and Scope of 

educatioji are ])rimarTly tlie (loncerii of provincial Governments, the 
Central Government still exercises ('crtain residuary and co-ordinat- 
ing functions in resj)ect of them. In the sjdiere of public health, these 
functions consist chiefl^^ in preventing the introduction of infectious 
diseases from outside India, their sj^read from province to province 
within the country and their disseniinafion from India to other parts 
of the world. In regard to education, the Government of India's 
main resj)onsibilities relate to areas which are centrally administered, 
to (diiefs’ ('olleges and to the Universities of Delhi, Benares and 
Aligarh. This cha})tcr will deal solely with tliese as})e(ds of the two 
subjects.* 

Though th(‘ effects of the retrenchment of 1931-32 on the central Public 
health organisation eontinued to he acute, ])roi)osals to augment the 
present inadequate establishment were taken into consideration and ment. 
the ju)s1 of Director of Public Health in the Central Provinces, which 
had been amalgamated with that of Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals as a measure of economy, was revived towards the end of Indian 
October 1934. There were again considerable demands from tlie 
provinces for Indian Medical Service officers, some of which could not 
be met in full. 

The Mcdi('al Council of India, winch came into existence on the Medical 
1st February 1934 in pursuance of Act No. XXVll of 1933, 
a])[>ointed a i)anel of Inspectors to inspect the courses of instruetiou 
and the examinations at the various British Indian Universities. 

They comi>leted their inspection of the Patna University during the 
year under re})ort and the inspection of other Universities was 
proceeding. The Council also ado])ted a series of recommendations 

*The statements made here on medical matters are provisional. Authori- 
tative pronouncements on these subjects are contained only in the annual 
report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India (the 
latest of which, at the time of writing, relates to the year 1934;, and associated 
publications. 
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on profe>ssioiial education and professional examination, from which 
considerabJc benefits are exi)ected to accrue to the i)rofession and the 
public alike. 

Ill regard to llie three ])rincij)al e})idemic diseases which ravage 
the populalioii — cholera, smallpox and plague — we have regretfully 
to record some deterioration of the i)Osition. It should be made clear, 
however, that on the whole, and judging from recorded statistics, 
which are not reliable, the year was a moderately healthy one, the 
general death rate, though in excess of that of 1933, being the second 
lowest of the past decade. 

The cyclic increase of cholera mentioned in last year's report 
continued during 3934, the lotal number of cases reported being 
281,791, as against 133,079 in 1933 and 70,000 in 1932. The largest 
number of cases (152,002) occurred during the third (piarter of the 
year, as is customary. The epidemic was severe in Bihar and 
Orissa, which recorded 61,540 cases, Bengal with 59,174 cases; the 
Central Provinces with 50,649; Madras with 29,427; the United 
Provinces with 27,205; and Bombay with 26,751. Elsewhere the 
ijicidence was mild. The number of recorded deaths rose from 68,31 <8 
or 0.3 per mille to 199,708 or 0.7 per or an increase of over 192 

per cent. A study of statistics for the years 1877 to 1933 gave no 
clear evidence of a significant fall in cholera mortality in British 
India during- this period, possibly because the increasing benelits of 
preventive work have been neutralised by imi)rovement in the 
registi’ation of vital statistics. 

Becorded cas(is of smallpox increased from 250,366 to 261,242 
or by 4.3 per cent roughly. The provinces mainly involved were 
Madras with 64,594 cases; Biliar and Orissa with 61,408; the 
Hyderabad State with 33,720; Bombay with 24,616; Bengal with 
15,261; the United Provinces with 14,741; and the Central 
Provinces with 11,469. Other provinces reported low incidences. 
It is gratifying to note that though incidence was higher tha.n 
in 1933, mortality wa.s lower. Against 103,641 deaths from small- 
pox in that year, 83,928 occurred in 1934. Except for small 
increases in the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, the Madras 
Presidency and Coorg, all provinces recorded low death rates. In 
fact, the mortality curve has shown a downward tendency since 1920. 
This is encouraging. 
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Reported cases of plague during 1934 totalled 103,271 or 10,149 Plague, 
more than in 1933. The total is the highest observed in recent 
years, the increase being largely due to epidemics early in the year 
in the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Bombay Presidency and 
llydei’abad State. No less than 58,651 cases were recorded during 
the first (piarter. JMorlality also was liigh, in fact nearly double that 
of 1933 (80,133 against 42,631), 60 per cent of the total occurring 
in the United Provinces, which was the focus of the epidemic. 

As accurate statistics for these diseases are not available, the Venereal 

TIIq 03 

numbers of attendances at hosjutals and dispensaries have again been 
used to estimate their prevalence. The figures must therefore be 
accepted with caution. Of every 10,000 cases attending these 
institutions in British India during 1933, approximately 80 suifered 
from venereal diseases. The provinces recording the highest rates 
were Burma, 170 per 10,000; Delhi, Madras and Bombay, 130 each; 
the C/Cntral Provinces, 100; Bihar and Orissa, 90; and the United 
Provinces and Bengal, 80 each. Hosi)ital returns for 1934 show a 
decrease in the number of cases treated exce])t in Madras, Bengal 
and the North-Wes1 FroDitier Province. The indications are that 
these diseases occur chiefly amoiig the poorer classes, in the great 
seaport cities, in large towns inland and in certain hill tracts, 
especially the Himalayas. 

LaxSt year’s report gave sonu' acc^ount of the obstu.cles to be ^©prosy. 
overc'ome in fighting leprosy and of the measures adoj)ted to surmount 
them. nes])i1(» tliese ol)stacles and financia] difficulties, the anti- 
le])rosy campaign continued to progress during 1934 by means of 
l)j-o])agan(la, surveys, research, training of doctors, establishment of 
clinics, etc. Research work was carried out in the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, and the Madras system of District Leprosy 
CouTudls was most succ(‘ssful in extending tlie campaign to rural 
areas. Similar work done by the Rural Investigation Centre in the 
Bankura district of Bengal was also very promising. The results 
showed that 78 per cent of the villag(‘s in that district are affected 
and one in ever^" six families harbours leprosy eases. The extent of 
leprosy still remains an unknown quantity and knowledge of its 
incidence and endemicity is imperfect; but the results of intensive 
local work have been so reassuring that the Governing Body of the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association (Indian Council) take an 

12 
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optimistic view of the future. To quote from its report for 1934, 
“ thousands of lepers are now under proper treatment and one cured 
or improved case brings within the purview of the treatment centres 
more than a hundred lepers.’’ 

The i)eriod over which luberciiJosis has been endejuic in India 
"" " ^0 determine. Charaka and Sushruta, writing about 500 
B. C., gave descriptions of this disease; but it seems unlikely that it 
was widespread at that early period. Its wide distribution in recent 
years must be due largely to increase of urbanisation, which produces 
over-crowding and other conditions favourable to tuberculosis. The 
present position would appear to be that, whereas the towns are 
heavily infected, the rural poi)ulation has, for the most part, not 
yet experieiKied the full force of the disease. Information regarding 
the incidence of tuberculosis is lamentably deficient and its collection 
is hindered by many obstacles including the purdah system, the 
ingrained prejudice against hospitals, and the tendency to conceal 
disease until the development of symptoms makes concealment 
impossible. The indications are, however, that, generally speaking, 
the })eopJe of India are highly susceptible to tuberculosis and among 
most of them the disease takes a virulent form and runs a rapid 
course. On the basis of data collected from medical officers and 
other.s throughout India, lh(‘ Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, (Major-General Sir John Megaw) re])orled that there were 
probably two million crises of tuberculosis in India in 1932. He 
thought, however, that this estimate was much too low. In his 
opinion the disease is very wide-spread throughout the villages of 
India, is sjieeially serious in Bengal, Madras, the Punjab, Bihar 
and Orissa and is increasing steadily and rather fast. Statistics of 
deaths from tuberculosis are also very scanty; but from such informa- 
tion as is available it would api)ear that the total mortality in 1934 
was just over 51,000. 

Though the disease has been increasing rapidly of recent years, 
measures to cope with it, and particularly to prevent its occurrence, 
have by no means been lacking. Prominent among these is the King 
George Thanksgiving (Anti-Tuberculosis) Fund, administered by the 
Indian Red Cross Society. At present the Fund directs its energies 
to bringing home to the public the urgency of the tuberculosis 
problem. A propagandist and educative campaign has been organised 
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in British India as well as the Indian States with a view to educating 
the people about the causes of, and ])reventive measures against, 
tuberculosis. The Fund also aims at improving the training of 
medical students and j)ractiti oners, so as to enable than to give the 
unrortiniate vicitims the beiieht of uj)-to-date methods of diagnosis 
and treatment. With this object in view, grants are made to 
itiedicaJ schools from time* to time and in February BKhl, a special 
intensive training (‘ourse in tuberculosis was organised in C'alcutla. 

The outstanding event of the year was the first King George 
Thanksgiving (Anti-Tuberculosis) Fund Conference. It was held 
in November 1934 and w^as attended by representatives of various 
])rovincial and State anti-tuberculosis committees, sanatoria, the 
All-India Institute of Hygiene of Calcutta and the Indian liesearch 
Fund Association. It is encouraging to note that all over India, 
especially in the big cities and towms, which are the chief centres of 
the disease, jieople are talking about it, the press is writing about it 
and public opinion is being marshalled {igainst it. 

In the field of medical research, the Indian Research Fund Medical 
Association continued to do useful and important work despite 
financial stringency. As the Government grant^in-aid to the 
Association for 1934-35 again stood at the low figure of Rs. 1.5 lakhs, 
the pi’ogramme of researches hud once more to be restricted. Only 29 
eiiquirias (as against 31 in 1933-34) could be undertaken at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 0,95,663. The investigations carried out related 
to cIiolei*a, plague, malaria, anti-rabic vaccine, kala-azar, tuberculosis, 
leprosy, li(*Imin1hological and nutritional diseases, the use of 
bacteriophage in d\seutcry and cholera, maternal mortality and 
child birth, skin diseases, filariasis, caneer, ])rotozoal jiarasites, 
oriental sore, indigenous drugs, drug addiction and bone ossification. 

Th(* ineidence of the main ejiidemic disejises was also analysed 
statistically. The grant towards the eost of two Chairs at the School 
of Troj)i(*al Medicine, ('alcutta, Avas again sanctioned in full; but as 
a result of negotiations with the Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India, it was tentatively decided that the Assoedation 
should pay only one-third of the total cost of those Chairs, the 
remainder being met either by the Government of India alone or by 
the Government of India and the Bengal Government in equal 
shares. The grant towards the salary of the Director of Leprosy 
Avas continued, as Avas also that of Rs. 15,000 to the Assam Medical 
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Research Society. The Association, however, decided in March 1935 
to discontinue both these grants from the beginning of the year 
1936-37. The contributions of £10() and £150 respectively to the 
Imperial Institute of Entomology and the Bureau of Hygiene and 
Tropical Diseases, London, were renewed and an officer was selected 
for the vacant post of Assistant Professor of Public Health Adminis- 
tration at the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health. He 
liad not, however, actually taken up his duties at the end of the year 
under report. 

//aj Pilgrim- Previous reports have outlined the history of the Standing 

age. Committee on Pilgrimage and have described other important measures 

adopted on the advice of the Haj Enquiry Committee. Indeed, last 
year’s report was anticipatory in that it dealt with the position of 
one of these matters, the Pilgrim Guides Bill, up to January 1935. 
With action on the main recommendations of the latter Committee 
practically completed, little remains to be done except to see that the 
laws promulgated are observed and the rules and orders issued are 
followed. Nevertheless, such opportunities as offered themselves for 
improving the conditions in which these pilgrimages are undertaken, 
were availed of during the year under review. For instance, a Port 
Haj Committee was established at Karachi in May 1934 under the Port 
Haj Committees Act, 1932; the Indian Pilgrim Ships Rules were 
amended in certain respects in the light of re])orts received on the 
conclusion of the ])ilgrim season of 1933-34, and as usual, a revised 
editiojj of the Guide for Pilgrims to the Hejaz ” was issued in 
English and Urdu. The work of keej)iiig this manual uj) to date 
and publishing it annually has now been entrusted to the Port II a j 
Committee of Bombay. It may be mentioned finally that 582 Indian 
j)ilgrims, who were left destitute at Jedda at the end of the pilgrim 
season, were repatriated at a cost of about Rs. 28,000. 

Inter- India’s co-operation in pu])lic health and medical matters of 

national international interest was continued during the year under review. 

Co-operation 

in Public ^he was rei)resented at the sessions of the Office International^ 

Health and d^Eygiene Publique held in Paris in May and October 1934 and the 

Matters. Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, as 
delegate of the Central Government, attended the ninth Congress 
of the Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine held at 
Nanking in October 1934, at which officers from the Madras 
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PresideiK'j and the l^engal Presidency were also present. The 
deJej»ates from India played important parts at the various sectional 
meetings. Descri])1ion of the various medical researcljes being 
carri(‘d out in India always commanded close attention from the 
delegates of the other Par Eastern cimntries and it is not too much 
to say that, the Indian work on cholera, ])lague, kala-azar, e/r., was 
generally aci^epted as pointing the way to jireventive measures con- 
nected with these ejhdernii*. diseases. The Public Health (commissioner 
also took ])ai*t in tlie meeting of the Advisory Council of the League 
of Nations Health (Jrganisation, Eastern Purean, whicli Avas held at 
Nanking. 

It is UTinece.ssary to iterate in this report what has already been The 
said in previous ones in regard to the drugs jiroblem, another matter 
of international concern, and of Indians contribution to its solution. 

It will suffice to mention that tliougb formerly one of the jirincipal 
opiura-produeing countries of the world, her actual exports of this 
drug have for some years been appreciably less than permitted by 
the international agreements which now govern the matter. In 
pursuance of the policy (announced in 1926) of steadily reducing 
exports till they cease entirely, poppy cultivation in 1934-35 was 
about 3.8 per cent of the area sown in 1912-13 (tlie last year before 
exi)orts to (^liina were stopped), and about 9.3 per ceiH of the area 
sown in 1925-26 (the last year before the policy of steady reduction 
in other exports was adopted). Poppy-growing in British India 
is now jii’actically confined to the United Provinces, where the area 
under cultivation in 1934-35 was 6,806 acres, f.e., less than half that 
in the i)receding year. 

Turning to the subject of legislation connected with dangerous Legislation 
drugs and oy)ium smoking, it may he mentioned that the Government 
of Burma had still under consideration the proposal to license Dangerous 
smoking saloons, whicli was alluded to last year. They moved a 
Besoliition in the local Legislative Council on the 16th Fehruarj^ Opium 
1935 recommending ratification of the Bangkok Opium Smoking Smoking. 
Agreement as far as Burma was concerned, but it was lost. In 
opposing the Besolution for reasons connected with local politics, 
however, one of the leaders of the opposition parties declared that the 
Agreement would be ratified after the separation of Burma from 
India. This indicates that there was no objection to the ratification 
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ill principle. In August 1935, the Burma Legislative Council passed 
the Dangerous Drugs (Burma Amendment) Act, 1935, which gave 
effect to clause 2 of article II of the Agreement, and made it an 
offence to induce persons under 25 years of age to use prepared 
opium, to enter an opium-smoking establishment or to perform 
certain allied acts. The United Provinces Opium-Smoking Act, 
1934, re])lacing the corresponding Act of 1925, received the assent of 
the Grovernor- General on 19th April 1934. It is wider in scope than 
the old Act though retaining its prohibition against opium smoking 
in coTiijiany. The Government of Assam decided not to extend the 
Assam Oj)ium Smoking Act to the backward tracts as recommended 
by the local 0])iuni Encpiiry Committee, since the extent to which 
the ha])it prevails in those areas is very small and on the wane. 
Moreover, the Act would be very diflicult, and in some areas 
impossible, to enforce owing to difficulties of communication and 
lack of staff. The Act was, however, amended during the year to 
make i)ossession of, and dealing in, ])repared opium an offence. 
Section 8 of the Punjab Opium Smoking Act, 1923, in its application 
to the North-West Frontier Province w^as amended to include in the 
term ‘ owner ^ a lessee of any jdace used for collective opium smoking. 

The Bengal Excise (Amendment) Act, 1934, whicli received the 
assent of the Governor-General on the 3 2th April 1934, brought under 
excise control bhakhor, a substance used as a fermenting agent 
in tlie manufacture of pachumi. The Burma Excise (Amendment) 
Act, 3934, received the assent of the Governor-General on the 3rd 
May 3934. This measure, while retaining the prohibition against 
the employment of women for the })urpose of selling or serving 
alcoholic liquor, enables them to be employed for other purposes 
under conditions to be prescribed by comi)etent authority. 

Financial stringency again hampered the work of the several 
semi-official and wholly private institutions which minister to the 
medical needs of women in India. Nevertheless, they continued 
their useful and praiseworthy activities to the best of their ability 
and even extended them slightly in certain respects, thanks to some 
im])rovement in the financial situation. It is to be hoped that this 
improvement is the harbinger of better times, which will enable 
these beneficent bodies to spread their efforts over a still wider 
field and especially fo the villages, where the need is greatest. 
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For the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, which administers the countess of 
Women's Medical Service, supplies lady doctors to take charge of 
26 hospitaJs for women in India and gives graiits-in-aid to some of 
these hospitals, the year was noteworthy as being its jubilee year. 

The Fund was fortunate in having been selected by His late Majesty 
King George V and Queen Mary as one of the four institutions to 
benefit from the Silver Jubilee Fund and in having the Government 
of India's pre-retrenchment grant of lis. 3,44,300 restored in full. 

As a result, it was able to undertake more work and to contribute a 
sum of Rs. 5,000 towards the construction of a hospital for women 
and children in Shillong. The number of patients treated and 
operations performed in hospitals in which the Fund is interested 
continued to increase. 

As already indicated, members of the Women's Medical Service Women's 
are employed chiefly in women's hospitals; but one was on deputation 
throughout the year at the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, (.'alcutta, as Professor of Maternity and Child Welfare. Her 
presence there gave a stimulus to the work done among the families 
of mill hands in the area. Tw^o others were drafted to the Women’s 
Medical School at Agra as Lecturers in Medicine and Pathology and 
a fourth served as Assistant to the Inspector- General of Cfivil 
Hospitals, United Provinces, the only province in wliich tlie 
arrangement exists, for the purpose of inspecting women’s hospitals. 

Another im})ortant step in ])rogress was the appointment of a Woman 
Medical Adviser on the committee of the United Kingdom Branch of 
the Association. Her adAuee and help proved of great use to young 
Indian doctors going to Europe for ])ost-graduate study as w^eiJ as to 
British doctors recruited in England for the Service. 

The Indian Red Cross Society, the scope of whose w^ork has been Indian Red 
explained in previous r(‘ports, again contributed its valual)le quota to 
social and medical relief, popular health education, rural welfare and 
allied activities, despite continued shortage of funds and the heavy toll 
taken of its resources by the Bihar earthquake and the Assam floods. 

A bright lining to the cloud of financial depression was, hoAvever, 
afforded by the fact that the Society Avas among the institutions 
selected to benefit from the Silver Jubilee Fund. Another encourag- 
ing feature of the year under review (1934) was a substantial increase 
in membership, viz., from 12,500 to 15,912. A new State branch was 
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opened in Gwalior and the number of district branches rose to 181. 
In all, some 200 Red Cross committees were functioning actively at 
the end of the year under 28 provincial and State committees. In 
acco]*dance with a working agreement reached at headquarters but 
applicable to provincial branches as well, all the ambulance 
responsibilities devolving on the Society under the Indian Red 
Cross Society Act, 1920, were taken over by the St. John Ambulance 
Association, whicii, in return, will receive financial assistance from 
the Society. Considerable progress was made in the scheme 
which the Society is carrying out in collaboration with the National 
Institute for the Blind, London, for the training of teachers in the 
])revention of eye diseases. Another notable event of the year was 
the production of the first standard film, ^ ‘ Prevention of Blindness ’ ^ 
by the Cinema vSection at headquarters intended for ])iirp()ses of 
education and i)ropaganda. The influence of the Society shows signs 
of extending gradually into the villages and the possibilities of health 
propaganda among villagers during agricultural fairs are being 
recognised and utilised increasingly. 

The Junior Red Cross, the adjunct of the Indian Red Cross 
Society w^hich has its being among the ranks of the rising generation 
and aims at inculcating correct health and social-welfare principles 
in them, also made further headway during 1934, its membership at 
the end of Ihe year having risen to 3,37,130 boys and 14,526 girls 
distributed among 9,002 groups in schools. In addition to their 
normal activities, these groups took pai-ticular interest and an active 
part in propaganda for the prevention of blindness, anti-epidemic 
work, rural hygiene and social service. The movement has clearly 
achieved ('onsiderable ])opularity and this augurs well for the future 
of the country. 

Another adjunct of the Red Cross Sociely which did a useful 
year’s work is the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau. Its main 
functions are to train health workers and midwives, to undertake 
child-welfare work among both the civil and the military population 
and to spread its teachings by means of propaganda. Despite the 
difficulties it encountered owing to shortage of funds, ignorance, 
superstition, social customs and apathy, it progressed again in each 
of its spheres of activity. The project to open a new health school 
in Burma, mentioned in last year’s report, came to fruition during 
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the year under review and plaruj for a similar school in Bombay under 
the auspices of tlie B()ml)ay Presidency Infant Welfare Society are 
well on tlie way to completion. A feature of the year was that 
economic conditions forced woTiieii from the mid die and lower classes 
to turn in increasing numbers to midwifery as a profession and a 
meajis of livelihood. This is all to the good both because it means 
the gradual replacement of the old indigenous tyi)e of midwife by a 
superior one and because it eiisim^s that a larger quantity of skilled 
assistance will be available. The Bureau’s elforts and tenacity of 
y)ur[)ose are being rewarded by a slow but steady improvement in the 
health of children in India; but there is Sitill a great deal to be done, 
chiefly becaiLse it is so difficult to persuade the majority ot' ])are]its 
of the su])eriority of prevention to cure. 

During 1934, the St. John Ambulance Association and the St. St. Jolm 
John Ambulance Brigade Overseas, two branches of the Venerable ASoS^aSoL 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, which work in close 
collaboration with the Indian Bed Cross Society, continued their 
useful and humane activities. The object of the Association is to 
train men, women and children in all walks of life in the art of 
rendering first, aid and in home nursing, hygiene, sanitation and 
cognate subjects; while the Brigade's purpose is to mobilise the 
j)ersonnel trained by the Association into a band of skilled, drilled 
and uniformed workers for duty during public fairs, festivals, sports 
meetings and the like and on occasions of national emergency, such 
as floods and earthqiutkes. The Association conducted the usual 
courses of training for both adults and children, at w^hich 37,417 
I)erson.s, re])i-esenting a diversified field, received instruetion. The 
biennial all- India ('omjiet ition, which is designed to stimulate interest 
in training, was held in Palciiita and, as usual, proved a great success. 

At the end of the year, the Brigade consisted of f)9 Ambulance 
Divisions, 12 Nursing Divisions, 9 Cadet Ambulance Divisions and 
6 Cadet Nursing Divisions. This marked an increase over the 
previous year’s strength and re])resented a total membership of 
2,466 organised into 5 districts, each in charge of an Assistant 
Commissioner, wu’th headquarters at Lahore, Bombaj", Calcutta, 

Madras and Mysore. The outstanding event of the year was the 
institution of a Voluntary Aid De]mrtment scheme for members of 
the Nursing Divisions with the object of providing a reserve of 
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trained nurses who may be called upon to supplement the medical 
services of the Army in India in time of war. 

Th(* Hoy Scout and the (JlirJ Guide movements maintained their 
proj^i-ess during the year under report, membership of the former 
risitig to 231,9 l)G, wliich represents an increase of 35,781. This is 
gratifying, as the movement is of inestimable value to the youth of 
tli(‘ country, who will hold and mould its future. The total strength 
of Scouts was distributed among 18 provincial and 36 State Associa- 
tions, tlie Punjab with 51,150 members being strongest among the 
former and Mysoi-e, with 11,841 again leading the latter. Prominent 
among the events of the year were the reorganisation of the General 
ll(‘a(icjuarters staff in accordance with the recommendation of the 
All-India Scouters' Conference; the appointment of a Chief 
( 'Ommissioncr, a Deputy Chief Chnriinissioner and a General Secre- 
tary; and the attendance of a contingent of Boy Scouts and Rovers 
at the Australian Jamboree in December 1934. Measures were also 
put in train for the formation of troops of Sea Scouts in various parts 
of tli(‘ ('ountry. There were 12 instances in which Scouts displaye<l 
conspicuous bravery in saving life either from fire or drowning, and 
Ilis Excellency the Viceroy, Chief Scout for India, was pleased to 
grant them Scout awards for gallantry. 

In the matPu- of membersliip, the Girl Guide movement too 
registei’ed an iinu’case, the total strength standing at 38,129 — 
substantially more than in the previous year. There were 20 
])rovincial and State Associations, the latter including two new ones. 
Such has been tlu' growth of the movement recently that it was 
found necessary to establish an All-India Headquarters office in 
Calcutta and tliere is pressing need of a qualified Trainer attached 
to General Headquarters but free to travel wdierever required. Many 
new ('omj)anies and flochs were started in vernacular schools; but 
as flirt lier ])rogress proved impossible without more vernacular- 
speaking Guiders, the chief effort of the year was the training of 
suitable women for this work. 

Coming now to the subject of education in so far as it concerns 
the (Vntral Government, the most outstanding and important event 
of the year, and therefore the one entitled to pride of place, was 
consideration of a proposal to reorganise the entire system of teaching 
in India. In recent years, the present system has been subjected to 
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mucli adverse eritieism and a desire has been expressed that Govern- 
ment should take early steps to render it more priictieal and useful. 

The question was discussed at the third conl'erenee of Indian 
Universities held in Delhi in March 1934, when two important 
resolutions were passed unanimously. The first of these emphasised 
the necessity for solvijig tlje problem of unemployment by a radical 
readjustment of the existin^^ school system in such a way as to divert 
a large number of pupils either to occupations or to separate vocational 
institutions on the completion of their secondary education. This 
would enable the Universities to improve their standard of admission. 

The second resolution suggested that the whole school period should 
be divided into three stages — namely, primary, middle, and 
higher secondary — each being self-contained and having a clearly 
defined objective. Beyond these of course there would be University 
education. A formal examination would be held at the end of each 
stage only. This scheme of reconstruction was, after preliminary 
scrutiny by the Government of India, referred to local Govern- 
ments and Adminislratioiis for consideration and comment. It is 
obvious tliat education cannot, by itself, create new industries and 
thereby increase opportunities of employment; but it seems equally 
clear that boys W'ho complete the shortened secondary course proposed 
and subsequently benefit by suitable vocational training, would be 
more likely to secure industi*ial occupations and to make the most of 
industrial opportunities than are many of those who now graduate, 
or fail to graduate, at a coinj)arative]y advanced age. A desirable 
feature of the proposed reconstruction is that ])upils would be 
relieved to some extent of the burden of frequent examinations, 
since each examination would take place at the termination of a 
particular stage of education and w^ould have a clearly defined 
purpose, i.e.y to test whether pupils had attained the objective of that 
stage. 

It was stated in last year’s report that as a preliminary step Central 
towards the revival of the (hmtral Advisory Board of Education and 
Bureau of Education in India, the po^st of Educational Commissioner Education 
with the Government of India had been oiTered to and accepted by of ESTcaUon 
Sir Gk^orge Anderson. The matter was further considered during in India, 
the year under review and the Government of India came to the 
conclusion that the most valuable contribution they could matte to the 
proper development of education m India was to ])T’ovide a central 
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clearing house for ideas and a reservoir of information on the 
subject. They therefore decided to reconstitute the Board as soon as 
possible. The necessary funds were accordingly provided in the 
budget for 1935-36, and steps were taken to inaugurate the Board 
during that year. The question of attaching a Bureau of Education 
to the Board was, however, postponed as, in addition to financial 
considerations, it was thought advisable to ascertain the views of the 
Board on the matter first. 

All three Universities for which the Government of India takes 
some measure of responsibility have further progress to report. This 
is encouraging, as it indicates that the lean years of economic 
depression are passing away and parents are able to patronise 
educational institutions more extensively. 

The total number of students on the rolls of the Benares Hindu 
University was 3,711, as against 3,492 in the previous year. The 
steady increase mentioned in our la*st rei)ort was thus maintained 
and in order to cope with it, it became necessary to strengthen the 
teaching stafi: by making eleven new ai)pointmeuts. Donations 
during the year amounted to Rs. 1,20,877 and the University Library 
received a windfall of 5,725 volumes from a single source. On the 
academic side, the chief event was the decision to instituti:^ a Faculty 
of Technology with a view to co-ordinating and organising more 
effectively the various courses in tecdinological subjects which have 
hitherto been under the Faculty of Science. Of the research and 
literary publi(‘ations of the year mention should be made of 
Mr. Srinivas Chandra Roy Mahapatra’s thesis “ Mid-India under 
the Gahadavalas which earned him the degree of Doctor of Letters. 
The University Training (-orps again won the Efficiency Cup at the 
annual camp — the eighth time in succession — and also annexed the 
Inter-Platoon Efficiency Cup. 

• 

The Aligarh Muslim University had 1,241 students on its rolls 
during the academic year 1934-35 — nearly 1(X) more than during the 
previous year. Staff and students alike did a useful yearns work, the 
percentage of passes in examinations taken all round showing an 
improvement over the results of 1933-34. Notable among the 
happenings of the. year were the visits of His Highness the Aga 
Khan, an e^r-Pro-Chancellor, the Right Hon^ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, P.C., Dr. A. L. Bowley, D.Sc., F.B.A., the famous statistician. 
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and Madame Halide Edib llaimm, the Turkish authoress. The 
University Training Corps won the Long Range Shooting Cup, the 
miniature Sliootiug Cup and Annual Firing Course Cup at the annual 
camj) at Allahabad. A new gymmisiuin was constructed and certain 
improvements were effected in the grounds. 

hhirther j)rogress was made with the proposal to de^^op the DelM 
Delhi University into a federal University. An essential condition 
of the scheme adumbrated by the Government of India and accepted 
by the University is that the latter and its constituent colleges should 
be situated in close i)roximity to each oilier. A beginning was made 
towards the fulfilment, of this requirement with the removal of the 
physics and chemistry laboratories to the University \s new quarters, 
the old Viceregal Estate, parts of which were reconstructed and 
reconditioned in various ways. Other features of the scheme are 
that each constituent college should be entir^ engaged in work of 
university standard, that eacli college should forego some part of 
its autonomy so as to contribute to, and share in, the life and manage- 
ment of the University as a whole, and that the actual tea(diing 
should, as far as j)ossible, be provided by the ('olleges under the 
guidance of the University. These conditions postulate that teach- 
ing should ordinarily be provided by the constituent colleges work- 
ing in close co-operation and that the federal University should 
supplement the instruction imparled by the colleges mainly in 
subjects which are ])eyond their normal scope or in which centralised 
teaching is advisable. Eurther, in view of the large number of Indian 
Ihiiversities, especially in the vicinity of the new capital, it should 
not bo necessary for the Delhi University either to arrange for 
courses in a wide range of subjects or to provide facilities for higher 
studies and research in any but a few departments. After accepting 
the proposed reorganisation in })rinciple, the University began to 
work out details to give effect to it, but were soon confronted with 
consequential problems of a radical nature and India-wide im})ortance, 
which called for solution before further progress could be made. 

These relate to such matters as the length of the degree course and the 
reconstruction of secondary education, which have been dealt with 
in an earlier paragraph. These questions were taken into considera- 
tion by both the Government of India and the University and the 
latter were engaged in working out a scheme complete in all respects. 
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the year under report there was a further rise in the number 
of students, namely, from 2,208 to 2,267, the number of women 
students included in the latter figure being 93. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

The Scientific Surveys. 

Following precedent, tlie activities of the five Surveys of India — Scope of 
archseological, topogra^ihical, geological, liotanical and zoological — 
are dealt with briefly in tliis final chapter. 

Despite Ihe restricted activities of tlie Arelueological Department TheArchseo- 

.1 . . T • logical 

owing to limited funds, the year was not wutliout jinporlanl discoveries, survey. 

In the forefront of these Ava.s the unearlliiiig of an ancient site at KatMawar. 
Hangpnr village in the Limhdi State, Katliiaw^ar, which yielded 
pottery similar to that of Moheiijodaro and flarappa. This 
establishes that the culture of the Indiif^ A^aliey extended to the 
K ath iawar Peninsii la. 

At Mohenjodaro, the mam prehistoric city of the Indus valley, Mohenjo- 
no further excavation was carried out. hut a trenches sunk at 
Ilarappa added to the collection of seals with pictographic writings, Harappa. 
copjier and pottery objects. 

The only work in progress at Taxila was the clearing of the Taxila. 
monastery attached to the Dharmarajika Stupa. It now transpires 
that, besides the buildings of the Clupta period excavated last year, 
at least two other monasteries of earlier jieiuods are located here. 

They conform to the usual type, witli rows of rooms ranged round 
a central court in wliich a small stupa is sometimes installed for 
wx)rsliip. Among the antiquities discovered in tlie course of 
clearance was a stone relic casket containing a plain gold casket 
with hone relics along witli ])recious stones. A silver coin of Azilises 
and another of the Eoman Emperor Augustus found inside the stone 
casket sliow that these I'clics were deposited about the middle of the 
1st century A. D. 

At Nalaiida in l>ihar the excavation of lh(‘ well-known Buddhist Nalaiida. 
Tuiivcrsity was coutiuued and two moiv monasteries were excavated. 

1 lie most, interesting addition to tli(‘ hn*ge collection of bronze 
images here was one repiesenting the birth of Buddha, a subject 
which lias not so far been imd with in the Pala art of Nalanda. A 
miniature bronze stiijia cm a raised ])latform a])pi-oa(‘h(Hl by steps at 
eaeli cardinal point and a standard figure of a goddess holding a bow, 
not yet identified, are among the other inUu-esting finds at Nalanda. 

( 129 ) 
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Tlie systematic excavation of sites in Bengal during the last few 
years has thrown considerable light on the period preceding the Pala 
dynasty, of which nothing was known till recent years. Operations 
at Baigram in the Dinajpur district revealed the remains of a 
rectangular brick-built temple in the mound called Bivamandap 
in all probability representing the temple built by Bivanandin, as 
mentioned in a copper-plate, dated 447-448 A. D., discovered at the 
foot of the mound. Excavations in the vicinity of the city at 
Mahastiiangarh in the Bogra district, which was the ancient 
Pundravardhana, brought to liglit the remains of a polygonal stupa 
or shrine with high brick walls on the outside, dating roughly from 
the Gth ceiituiy A. D. This promises to be of interest when fully 
excavated. A trencli sunk in a j)romment mound at the site at 
Mahanad in the Hooghly district, from which a number of Gupta 
coins and other antiquities have been recovered in recent years, 
revealed a number of walls, 'whicli, judging from their width, ai)pear 
to form part of an important structure, probably datable to the 5th 
century A. D. 

At the site of the old capital Ilmawza (Old Prome), the only 
discov(‘r\' was an inscribed stone slab similar in appearance to the 
Jiero stones of soutlierii India. It bears on the top an image of a 
sealed Buddha with a devotee on either side and a somewhat abrased 
inscri])tion jii IG lines below. Tlie record is a])parently bilitigual, 
witli IVu and Sanskrit in alternate lines, and the style of the 
chara(de?*s leaves no doubt that it belongs to about the oth century 
A, 0.. whon tlie influence of Sanskrit was [)redominant in Old Prome. 

1di(‘ most iui])ortanl epigraph lonl dis('0vcj’y of the year was a 
ston(‘ ii isci*i pt ion on a larg(* slab into tin* enclosure known as 

Ilatliihada at Nagari m‘ar tMiitorgarh in the Bdaipiir State, wliicli is 
identiti(*d A\itli the amoefit city (d* I\ladhyamika of the Sihi eountry. 
This ins('ription, written in the Ih-ahini script a])pr()ximately of the 
Jst or 2nd (*entnry B. 0., records the construction of a stone enclosure 
for th(‘ worshi]) of Sainkarshana and Vasudeva ])y Sarvatata of the 
Gajayana family, who had j)erformed the horse sacrifice. Its 
importance Hes iii the fact that it establishes the ])revaleiiee of the 
worslnp of the Vishnuite deities at tlial early age a])d reveals the 
(‘xistciH'e of a powerful ruler, Sarvatata, whose paramountcy is 
indicated by his performance of the horse sacrifice. A fragmentary 
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iiiserij)tion found at ( liitorgarh revealed the naiue of a new ruler, 
Maiiabliaiiga, who must liavi‘ livetl in tiie eat'h jjart (d the 8tb 
cencui'V A, L). and seems ideiitieal witli Alana oi llie AJori dynasty. 

The diseovery ot a eopper-plale froju Dalasor(‘ Jii Orissa, dated in 
the Idtli yviir of the reign of a king iianie<l Naya])ahuleva, again 
brought the (jiiestion of the Ka'nihoja J*nh*rs of lUniaal into 
proiiiinenee ; while the t‘xaniination and eo|)ying of stone inserii:)t ioim 
and (*opper-])Iat(‘ recMjrds in southern India added a Jiew name, that 
of Yuyaraja liajendravarman, to tlie genealogy of llie Eastern 
Ganga dynasty. 

A large number of additions were made to the arelaeologieai Museum, 
seetion of tlie Indian Museum. Calcutta, the most lemarkable being 
a 'udleetion of eiglit sculptures from north Bengal. One of these, 
rej) resenting tlie youthful God Kartikeya riding on a peacock, is 
among tlie most artistic examjdes of tlie Bengal school in the Pala 
period. Another is a rare representation of the Buddhist deity 
Samvara with three heads and twelve arms. Among otlier interesting 
ac(}uisitions may he mentioned a copper celt from the Monghyr 
district ( rat lier a rare exani]>le from easteiai India) and three 
stucco heads of Buddha from the Kliybcr Ibiss. 

Owing to paucity of funds, the conservation of monuments war. Conserva- 
strudly liniiti‘d to small annual and really urgent rejiairs. Among 
these was rectification oi' the serious damage caused hy th(‘ eaiUnpiak*' 
of January 11)34 to several important moiiumcnts in lie' Tddted 
]^rovinc(\s and Bihar. 

Iluring the year ejuling 30th S(‘ptemher 1934, the latest period The 
for whicli information is available, the modern (po,/-B)ur>) sui-vey 
of a])j)roximut('ly 43,200 squan* miles was completed. Of these 38,000 Survey, 
square milc.s represented original survey and 3,000 square miles, 
revision. 

In addition to topograjiliical survey work, eantoninent and Special 
boundary surveys were carried out for otlier GoveJ*umeiit departments 
and Indian Slates. Three new base lines were measuj ed :,nd r line laneous 
of ])igb-pre('isi()n levelling was carried from Keng Tung to the 
Miamesc border. Other levelling was done in. the areas alB'eted by 
the earthquakes at Pegu iu 1930 and in Bihar in 1934. While the 
former revealed no material change in height, the latter showed that 
a few bcncliinarks liad sunk as much as 1 feet. 

K2 
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An interesting* develoimient of tlie Department \s work was the 
method of surveying from ol>Ii(|ue ])]iotogra])hs so as to dispense with 
the visible liorizon. J^y this metliod a map of 37 square miles of the 
north fa(*e of Nanga Tarbat was prepared and supplied to the late 
Herr AVilly Merkl, leader of Ihe ill-fated (lerman Nanga Parbal 
Expedition of DJ34. The metliod was later ap])lied to the IMac'k 
Mountain ar(‘a. Eurllier. as t'oreeasted last year, 1,3S() square miles 
of a heavily woodi^d, low -Ixiuir po!*1ion of Tripura State Aven* 
suee(*ssfully surA(‘\ed by a ('onibmal ion of air and groino! Mirv(‘y 
methods. The result eompai'ed faNourablv’ Avith the ordinaiy u'round 
survey, showing a greatly imu-eased outturn at eonsideral)ly less (M)st 
per square mile. 

There is nothing to re(*onl r(‘garding seientitic' operations be\on(. 
the usual magnetic', seismograph ie and mc'teorologieal obscu'x al ion^^ , 
bi-Aveekly time obs(‘rvat ions, eheoklng of the longitude (»f l)(‘hra Dun 
by m(‘ans of Avir*(‘less time signals frcmi Dordeaux and Ivugbv and 
observations for latitude, longitude* and the foree of gravity. 

The JMaj) Pulilieat ion and Mat ht*mal ieal liisli-unuuit Oftieef^ 
continued their useful if unobtrusive operations, the value of 
instruments supjilied and work done by the latter shoAving an ln(*r(‘ase 
over the jirevious year's figures. 

During the year geoiogieal surveys wu*re in progress in the (laro, 
Khasi and daintia and Mishimi Hills in Assam ; in the Midna])ore 
district, Ih'iigal ; in .Mayurbhanj State and Manbhum and Singlibhum 
districts, Bihar and Orissa; in the* (lujarat and Kewa Kantha States 
and the Ihinchmahal district. Bombay; in the Kyauksc*, Mandalay 
and Myitkyina districts, Mogok Stone Traci, and North(*rii and 
Southern Slum States, Burma; in the Balaghat, Bhandara, Nagpur 
and Seoni districts, and Bastar State, Central Brovinces; in Kashmir; 
in the Vizagayiatam district, JMadras; in the Trans-Indus Sail Kange, 
North-West Frontier Province; in the Ambala, llo.shiarpur and 
Kangra districts, tlie Salt Kange and the Puiijal) Hill States, Punjab. 

Economic empiiries were carried out on asbestos in the Manbhum 
district, Bihar and Orissa, on bauxite in Kashmir; on building 
materials in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay. Burma and the Punjab; on 
clays in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Ibirma and the 
Punjab; on garnet jn the Midnajmre district, Bengal; on gemstones 
in the Myitkyina district and Mogok Stone Tract, Burma; on gold; 
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in iiie .AJyjtkyhui (iistrict and the Southern Shan States, JJuriiia, 
and in the Vizaj^apatain district, iMadras; on iron-ore in iUayurbliaiij 
State and Sinj^libhnni district, Hiliar and Orissa, and in the 
Viza.uaj)atain district, Lladnis; on kyanite in Sin^li])hiim, ]>ihar and 
Oris.s;; ; on lepidolite in Ihistar State, Central Provinces; on ochres 
in Si]i;Lrli])hnni, Biiiar and Oj*issa ; on oil seei)a^es in JMiamvali district, 
Punjab; and on soils suitable for sn^-ar in iMyitkyina disti’iid, Purnia. 

The niosl inijjortaiil s])ccial inv(»sti^atioii of the ycai’ relat(*d to Special 
tin' damage caused f)y the Pifun* cartlnjuake of 11)34. Pour otlicers 
wci*(‘ pul on sp(‘(daJ duty for tliis investigation and r(‘])orts were 
submitted to lln^ ( h>\ ernmciits of Itenjral, Ifihar and Oiassa and 
Nepal. Of the i-cniaiiiinjj^ special invest ij^atious, nunition need be 
made ()nl\ of tin* (pu'slion of ai>plyin^ vacuum to wells in the res(‘rves 
of 1li(‘ VenauL^yanuii' oilfield. r*iiniia. Ad^ie(‘ wj.s also ^•i^»‘n to the 
OoinmissiiUKM’, Xorlluu'u India Salt lvt'\(‘nue, eoneernint; the future 
plan of work at tlu‘ Mayo Salt Mine, Ivhewra, vlieiw' a serious decline 
in entjiiit had occurred. 

Amonn- the \ ear’s })ul)li(*ations. the ioonI important were 
nnuooirs on the Lower (h)ndwana Onalfields of India, estimating 
available sn])i)Iies of coal of Auirious <|nalities and llnis enabling the 
problem of conseuwation to he (considered, and on the iron-oi’e de])Osits 
of Pihar and Orissa; and two papers, namely, “A Preliminary 
A('c«>unt of tin' Earth(]nake of the loth dannary 1934 and “ The 
Oeoiogical Poiimlatiuns of the Soils in India 

As has hei'ii the ^'ase since the retrenchments of 1932, the main The 
activities of tlu' PotairK-al Survey w(‘rc (Mudined to iicathpiaJ'ters and 
the ,Afnseinn. At li(‘a(hpiar1 ers, idi'utificat ion for coiua'spondents 
sh()W('d an increas(*, while work in the hei*barinm com])ris('d an 
examination of plants from tlie little explored aiv'a along the 
Barijiada frontier tracts of the Aka Hills, Assam. In these 
collections several mw\ oi* Lively to he mn\ species were isolated. A 
largo ]inmber of specimens were distributed abroad, (ddefly to 
Aniei-i<ca, (diiiia ami Japan, and nearly 1,000 duplicates were given 
to tile Pharmacological Department of the School of Tropical 
Medi(‘iiie, (’aleiitta, to form the basis for a herbarium of medieinal 
plants. One activity of tlie Department that calls for special 
mention is conne(ded Avith the revision of Hooker’s “ Flora of 
British India In recent years, the nomenclature of Indian 
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flowering plants has undergone considerable and drastic change; but 
while other works on the subject have, as far as possibh*, adopted 
the new nomenclature. Hooker’s volume, the standard work, remains 
unaltered. To remedy this defect, Mr. Narayanaswanii lias been 
com])iling a comprehensive list of revised names. He has also 
prejiared a synoptical table of the families of Indian flowei-ing plants 
of Hooker’s “ Flora ” sliowing the changes they have undergone in 
recent years both in nomenclature and in taxonomic position. 

As there is to be no extension of ciiudiona [ilantatioiis, work was 
confined to maintenance of the tns's ah-eady jdanted and to the filling 
uj) of vacan(d(‘s in ar(‘as already luuicn* tMiltivalion Snilabh' shade 
planting did miudi to jirevent the effects that follow coni])let( exposure 
of cinchona to the sun. 

During the year 1,01, bln. ,5 lbs. of bark were \voi'l:ed and 
produced d,507 lbs. oi' (juinim* sulphate powdei* and l.OTO lbs. of 
cinchona febrifug(‘ jiowder. Sal(‘s w’cn* (painine sul])hai(^ pow’der, 
29,942 lbs.; (|uinin(» suliiliate 1ab!(*ts, 2.212 lbs.; tdiu bona febrirugt' 
powder. ],92() lbs. and (piinine rcMiiforced cnudiona tablets, 1,000 lbs. 
The receipts from these sales yieldcMl an incom(* of Ks. ().0S,7Sl-r)-0. 

The develo]nnent of the i pecacu^mha industry progre.ssed rapidly 
alongside cimdiona. Many experiments on tlie (UiHural methods 
suitable for this plant were made and tlie growing demand for 
Emetine in India could now be met completely by home production. 

Owung to the limited funds available, the field-work of the 
Zoological Survey was again seriously i-est ricled, the major ac.tivities 
being the conservation, pro|>er identifii'ation and r('-arrangem(mt of 
its very rich collections. A small amount of field Avork was, however, 
carried out on the ecology and bionomics of the animals iiihabiting 
estuarine areas in the vicinity of Faicutta, hill-stream fauna in the 
east of the Himalayas around Darjeeling and a survey of a part of 
the Naga Hills. 

On the research side, the more important papers published 
include: Notes on the Bionomi(‘s of Trochus 'riUotirus; several 
monographs on the fish of various localities; further Observations 
on the Bionomics of the P]arJy IStages of Torrential Lepidoptera from 
India, and Animal Remains from Sind. 
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Some new exhibits were put nj) in the publie galleries of the 
Indian Museum; hut the re-arrancrement of the extensive Fish, 
Reptile, Bird and iNlammal galleries is not possible till more funds 
are available. During the year a large number of animals were 
identified for xarions institutions and individuals from all over the 
country. It is encouiaujine* to note that the number of such enquiries 
continued to increase. 




APPENDIX. 


Representative List of Ofiicial Reports, etc. 

(Mostly aiirinal.) 


Statistical Abstrar*! for Britisli India. 

Census Report ( d(*e,{‘nnial) . 

Provincial Admiiii-itralion ReJM/rt.•^ : Madras, Boiid)a;\, Bc'ngal, United 
Provinces, 1 bin jab, (Auitral Provinces and B(‘rai', Burma, Biliar and 
Orissa, Assam, Xtirtli-AVe.-.t Prontior Piovince, Delhi, Coor^^, Andaman 
and Nicoliar T-«Iands, Civul and Military Station of Bangalore, Ajmer 
Mervvara, Baliudiislan Ag-eney, Aden. 

Report on the Adniini-t ration of tlH‘ Border of the North \V^est Frontier 
Provinci*. 


iffnrffJtNi/' and Vefrrmarjh 
Agri(‘u]tur(‘ and LiV(‘Mo<'k in India ( bimont iil\ ') . 

Indian dournal ol‘ Agricultural Science (bimonthly). 

Indian Journal of Veterinary Seimiee and Animal Ilu-^liandry (quarterly). 

Scientific Moimgraplis of the Imjierial C’oiincil of Agricultural Research 
(occasional ) . 

Review of Agricultural Oj^jcration-- in India {hi(muial). 

Annual R<'port of the Imperial CouiieiJ of Agruultural Research. 
Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. 

Miscellaneous Bulletins of the lm]M‘rial Council of Agricultural Research 
(occasional) - 

Catalogue of Indian Insects (occasional). 

Scientific Reports of the Imperial Institute of Agricultui'al Research. 

Report of the Depaj’tment of Agriculture for each province. 

Season and Cro]i Report for each ])rovince. 

Agricultural Statistics (^f India, Volumes 1 (British India) and II (Indian 
States). 

Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India. 

Report of the Civil Ab'terinajy Department for each province. 
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Report of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Resea i eh, Mnktesar. 

Quinquennial Report on the averfip:e yield per acre t>f principal crops in 
India. 

RevieAv of the Su'^ar linln^trv of India ( 8in»plement to the Indian Trade 
Journal). 

Live-stock Stalislics, India { <]inn(|nenni; J ) . 

(U>-(ip( ra tirr SocK t irs. 

Statistical Statements relatin*; to tlu* !'(» operative Movement in India. 

Report on (k)-o]^(*rativi* Soeu'lses tor (‘c.ch ])roviiice 

Reports ol (Joni (*r(‘nces ot‘ R(‘trist ears ol (.Vj-of )(*rativt‘ So(oeti(*.s, 

iJr fence. 

Administration Re])ort ol' tin* Army N'eterinaiy Si*rvic(‘. 

Administration Report of (iovcirnment Miliiaiy Dairy Farms. 

Administration Rejiort ot‘ government Military (Jras- Faians. 

Administrat ion Rejiort of the Indian Army Ordnance ( 'orjis. 

Administration Report of tlie Ro\al Indian Navy mclnding^ that of the 
Marine Survey of India. 

Kdiication. 

Annual Reports on Education for India and for each ])rovincc. 

Quinquennial Reviews on the progress of education in India and in each 
jirovince. 

Occasional Reports and Panijihlets on education. 

Annual Re]»ort on the work of the Education Department of the High 
Commissioner for India, London. 

Annual Report on the working of the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

Emigration and Immigration. 

Annual Report on the working of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922 and 
the Rules framed thereunder in the Presidency of Bengal. 

Annual Report on the working of the Indian Emigration Act in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Annual Report on the working of the Indian Emigration Act and the Rules 
framed thereunder in the Madras Presidency. 

Annual Report of the Agent-General for India in the Union of South 
Africa. 
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Annual Report of the Apent of the Government of India in British Malaya. 
Annnal Report of the Apent of the Go%'ertiment of India in Ceylon. 

Annual Report on the working of the Tea Distriets Emigrant Labour Act, 

XXII of in:i2. 


Fin a lire, 

of* 11k* GovornnKiit oi’ India. 

FinaiK'C and K(*vt*niu^ of the (iov<*rnnK'nl t)l' India. 

East India Acconnts and Kstirnatrs : Ex})laTiat(ir>^ MciiinraiidiiiTi by tbn 
Sc*er(*1ary of State for Iiulia ( ParliaTranila ry Papt*!’ ). 

IJome AeGoinits of the Govemnnad of India (T^arluimentnry Paper). 

East India (Ilians raised in England) t Ilalf-yeai ly Parliamentary Paper). 

Re]>orts on tJu* AdimnisLiat ion ot tlie Alints at Calenttii and Rtnnbay, with a 
review by the Poritntller (d‘ the Currency. 

fte]>ort of the* Controlh'r of tht* Cnrr(‘ney. 

Statistical Tabh*s relatme: to Thanks in India. 

li/cport of tlie Public Accounts Committee on the Accounts of 1984-35. 

Forests. 

Annual Keturii of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in British 
India. 

Report on Forest Adniimstrat ion for eac.h province. 

Forest R(*search in India, Part 1 — Forest Research Institute. 

Forest Reseaixdi in India, Ikiit II — Provincial Reports. 

Progress Report on tlie Forest College, Debra Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review. 

Indian Forest Aleinoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 


J-iisticc and Police, 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice for each province. 

Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice for each province. 

Report on Jails for each jirovince. 

Report on Police for each province, and for Sind, and the cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Rangoon. 
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Land lievenue, etc, 

Laiiil Koveiiue Administration, Provincial HcporLs for Beiig^al, Bihar and 
Oiissa, Assam, ITnited Provinces, J^omhay Presidency (including Sind), 
Piuijal), Centra] Provinces and Berar, Burma, and Madras. 

lieport on Land Jt<‘venue Adminislration, Land Records, Settlement Opera- 
tions. Alienation of Land Act, ctc.^ for the North-West Frontier Province. 

Madras Siir\’(‘\’, S(‘ttlenient and Land Ri’cords Department Report. 

iiJej>orl> of Land ]L‘cords D(‘j)artments for Bomliay, Burma, Bengal, Pnited 
ProA in<'(‘-^, and. Punjab. 

l\(‘j)ort on Scdllement ( )pei'ations, l*unjab. 

P(*]>orts (»ii Surve\ and Settieineiil ( )]>(‘rat ions, Bmigal, Bihar and Orissa, 
and ^Vssam, 

Rej>orts on Operations of the Land Records and Settlement Departments, 
Central P]*ovin('(‘s and lierar. 

Report of tlie 'falukdari Si^tllement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration of Lstates under the Court of 
Wards. 

Re]>orl on the Punjali Canal Colonies. 


Acts of tile Indian Legislature and Provincial L(‘gislative Councils.- 
Regulations mad<‘ bv the (loAernor-Ceneral m Council. 

Ordinances made by the (lOvernor-Cencral. 

OtficiaJ Aeconnts of the* Debates and Proceedings in the Central and Provin- 
cial Legislatures. 


Local Self-Government. 

Report on Munieijialities for each province and for Calcutta, Bombay City, 
Madras City and Rangoon. 

Reyiorts on District and Local Boards for eacli province. 

Reports of Port Trusts of l^onibay, Madras, Karachi and Aden. 

Administration R(‘ports of the Calcutta, Rangoon and Chittagong Port 
Commissioners. 

Administration R.(‘port of Vizagapatam Port. 

Administration Report of Cochin Port. 
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Mf'diraJ, Public IJraJfli and Vital Statistics. 

Report of the Thiblie Health CoinniL^sioner Avith the Government of India. 

Rep(»vt of the Director of Public lT(‘alth fr>i- each province;. 

R(‘port on ('ivil Hospitals and Dispensaries for eneh [)roviijce. 

Re}n)rt on M(‘ntal Ho-^]^ital' f(H‘ earh j>rovinee. 

Re])oi'l of the Glieniir'al Kxanjiner and Da<'t ‘‘riolo,<::ist for (‘ach ])rovin{;e. 

Indian Jruirna] of Aledic.o' l^eMsareli ( fj?iai-ferly ) . 

Indian ^Tedi('al Re'-(‘ar(‘h Minnoirs ( Suj>plenH‘n1ary Serie*^ fn tin* Indian 
Journal ol' AIr<hea] R(‘--e:ireli ) ( periodieal ) . 

R''('ords nf tin* Malaria Snivr\ of India is--ned l)\ tin* Dins-tor, ^ilahiria 
Snrv<‘y <d‘ India. 

Re]Kn’ts ol* the Si-ientilli' Advisory Hoard and tla* ttovfO'niiiLi Hod\', Jntlian 
Ji’e^earedi Piind As'-oeial ion. 

lie^port of eaidi of the Thi--teur Institutes at ('alciilta, Coonoor, Kasauli, 
Jhitna, Han<»o<.>n and Shillong. 

Report oi the Cdnitral Research Institute, Kasauli, including'’ the rejxn’t of 
th(‘ Dir<‘ctoi, Malaria Surv(\v of India. 

Re])ort of the Tlaffkint‘ institute, Honihay (biennial). 

Re[)ort of the Kint^* Institute, Guindy. 

Rejiort of the Gahuitta Sediool of Tropical Medicine and Hy.^iene. 

Report of the All-India Jnslitute of Ilyiiriene an<l Puhlie lli-alth, (hilcutta. 

Ih’ocee'dinys of the (duiferences of Meelical Research Winkers. 

II(‘alth Hullidins, Nos, 1— 22. 

Rejxu'ts on thf' sessnnis oj' the < tftiee International (rilygiiMie Publiiiue, 
ihiris, h\ tile de'ejiates for the Governnieiit of India. 

Rcjiorts on the sessions ol tie* Health (knniinttei* of the League of Nations 
by the Public Health Coinnii.ssioner with the Government of India. 

Vital Statisti('al and epidmnioloyical returns by the Ihiblic Health Commis- 
.sioner with the Gov^ernrnent of India (weekly). 

Mineral Pradaiiion and 1ns})erh(m nf Mines. 

Review ol ^lineral Production (in Records of (Jeo-logical Survey). 

Report of till* Cdiief Tnsfx'ctor of Clines. 

Indian C'oal Statistics. 

Posts and Tcle(p'a))lis. 

Annual Rejiort on the Indian Posts and Teleg’vaphs Department 
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Prit es and Wages^ 

index Numbers of Indiiui Prices (quinquennial). 

Wholesale ])]ice of certain stiqile articles of trade at selected stations in 
India ((piarUM-ly ) . 


Public W^orks. 

HeporP •in Public Works (Buildiiifi^s and Roads) for Madras, Bombay, 
United Province's, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, Assam 
and Noi th- Vvb st Frontier Province. 

Revic'W of Irrieration in India. 

AdminisUation Re])orts on Irrij^ation for each province (except Assam). 
Indian Roads ( periodu'al j . 


liailways. 

Report by the ail way Board on Indian Railways. 

History of Indian Railways constructc»d and in progress (quinquennial). 
-(^uarlerJy •^uinniarics of proceedings of Railway Local Advisory (kimmittees. 

Railway A('<']di‘nt,s Reports by the (lovt'rnment Inspectors of Railways of 
(••KpiicK's into certain accidents (half-yearly). 

PcrcHuc {other than La'nd Revenue) . 

Sidl 1 h PC I'tiiK'nl Repoits : Noi’thern India, Madriis, Bombay, Sind, Ikmgal, 
If'o'ui/, Bdinr .ind Orissa. 


Alf'inoinnd.i on Kx('ne ( ( 'ocaine, l!(‘inf) Drugs, Opium and Intoxicating 
Ip<o’<»rs) Admmi.-tration in India. 

Annua! Ib pnrl )»_\' llir •' lovcrnmcnt of India on the Traffic in Opium and 
Ollier D«nig( i'(Mis Di'ugs (British Indiii). 

Not(* on ]>]-odu('l :on, <M)nsum])t ion, inqiort and export, etc.^ of Oj)ium and 
OiIk'i* Diingciou.- Drugs in Indian States. 

R(‘])or! o!i the nj*(M'atjons of ihe 0])iuin Department. 

Stump Id'p.irtment Report for each province. 

A 11- Ind ill Jncome-tax Iteport and Returns. 

R(^gjs‘ rat ion Dc'jiarlimml Report for each ])rovince. 

Indbin Cns1onu>, Revenue (monthly). 
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Scientific JJ( partm ents. 

Report of the Zkioloj^ienl Survey. 

Memoirs and Records of the Indian Museum. 

An th rojiol ogical 1 hil 1 eli 1 1 s. 

Survey of India, Uen<*ral Report. 

Records of the Survey <if India. 

Geodetic Report. 

Report and liecords of Uie Rotanieal Survey. 

Rejiorts, Memoirs, etc., of the Archaological Survey. 

Records and Memoirs of th(‘ Geological Stirvey of India. 

Report on llie Administration of the Meteorolog^ical Department of the 
Government of India. 

Scientific Notes of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Memoirs of tlie Imiian Meteoroha^rical Department. 

Annual Rejiort of th(‘ Kodaikanal Observatory. 

Memoirs and Rullelins of the Kodaikanal Observatory. 

Indian \Y(‘athej* Re\ i(‘W, annual summary. 

Rainfall Data ol' India. 

Annual T\\*])ort on the Ib’o^res^ of ('IauI Aviation in India. 

Trade and M i{\i n\ tici nrer.. 

Ib'ovij.rifd Annual Statcumait (d‘ Sea borne ’^frade and Navij^ation, Burma. 

Provincial R<'por(s on ^Maritime Tra<lc and (bi.stom> (meludinijr workiii" of 
Merchamb'-e ?.la’•k'^ Act) for Btuiyal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Sind, 
?d a<li'as an 1 ! Ju J ina. 

Rc\ie\v of tlic (bisioms Administration in India. 

Aiifiual Stat' iiiein of the Sc*a borne Trade of Brifisli India, Vbiliimcs I and 
II 

Kevi(‘\v of llie Trmh* ol' India. 

Accounts ridatin^' to tbe Sea-borne Trade and Na vibration of British India 
for the calendar y(*ar. 

Statements of '^Ih’ade at 'stations ;ul]aeent to Band Prontier Routes (monthly). 
Indian Trade Journal (\v(*ekly). 

Joint Stoek Comjianhs in British India and in the Indian States of 
Hyderabad, IMysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore and Ti'avancore. 



Report on the working: of the Indifin Companies Act for each province. 

Indian Customs Tariff. 

The Indian liisuraiK'e Year liook. 

Accounts r(*latin.ir to the Soa-])orn»' Trade and Navig:ation of British India 
(moiithlx) . 

Statisti('s of ColUm S])ijininL: and Weavinic in Indian Mills (monthly). 

Statistics of fin' Prodiudion (d‘ certain scdecti'd Industries of India 
(monthly) . 

Joint Stock (%)inpanie^ i'eg;'istei-(‘d in T>riti^h India and in certain Indian 
States (monthly). 

Raw (yotton Trader Statistics (Rail and River) (monthly). 

Ivathiawar T?*ad(* Statistic's (monthly). 

Accounts relating: to tiie Poastnig Trade and Xaviuration of British Jndia 
(monthly) . 

Indian Tea Statistics. 

Indian Rulilier Statistics. 

Indian Coffee Statistics. 

Largfe InduslriaJ listahlisliments in India (hieniiial). 

Account^ of the Ti’adc* (d* tin* 1 *ortug:u(‘se lT>ss(;ssions in Imlia (quinquennial) 
(Supplement to Wilume 11 of the Annual Stateimnit of the Sea-borne 
Trade of British Jndia). 

Kxports of Indian Artware and Sports Goods (monthly). 

Accounts relating: to the Inland (Rail and River-borne) Trade of India 
(niontlily ) . 

List of cotton jue^^ing: lactories with names of owners and particulars of 
marks allotted to them in the different j>rovinces of British India and 
certain Indian Stat(*s. 

JVIonthly Survey of Business Conditions in India. 

Annual Trade and Kavig:atjon Report of Aden. 

Statistics of Factories together with a note* on the working of the Factoftes 
Act. 

Note on the working of the Indian Trade XTnions Act, ItfJG, with comiiarative 
statistics. 

Workimm s (^Nmiptuisntioii Strdistics togetlier wilii a note on the working 
of th(' Workmen's (^Compensation Act, 102,‘h 

Bnihdins ot Indian Tndustrie'j anc] Labour relating to ^^essions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conferences. 
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Bulletins of Indian Tiidustries ami Labour c^ontaming proceedings of the 
Industries Conferences. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Labour Gazette publislied monthly by the Labour Ollice^ Government of 
Bombay. 

Report of the Department of Industries for each province. 

Administration Report of the Indian {:^ores Department. 

Report on the work of the India Store Department, London. 

Annual Report of the Patent Office. 
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